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INTRODUCTION  AND  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

One  statement,  at  present,  sumnarizes  the  course  of 
study  In  geography  of  the  junior  high  schools  of  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 

The  one-sentence  summary  states:  "The  seventh  grade 

geography  is  concerned  with  the  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  (Europe,  North  Africa,  Eurasia)." 

This  sumjnary  was  given  to  teachers  of  social  studies 
for  use  in  their  seventh  grade  classes  two  years  ago.  The 
summary  was  prepared  by  a social  studies  committee,  composed 
of  teachers  in  the  junior  high  department  of  the  local 
public  school  system,  after  a series  of  meetings. 

The  aim  of  the  social  studies  cormnittee  v/as  to  help 
pupils  learn  social  studies  on  a broad  plane.  Pupils  are 
to  study  geography,  for  example,  as  a separate  subject,  but 
their  knowledge  of  geography  is  to  lead  them  to  an 
appreciation  of  persons,  places  and  things.  In  short,  pupils 
are  expected  to  become  desirable  neighbors  and  to  participats 
in  the  community  as  useful  and  Informed  citizens. 
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The  committee  itself  was  made  up  of  an  unusually 
progressive  group  of  teachers.  Each  teacher  was  allowed  to 
submit  ideas,  to  test  them,  and  to  allow  for  their 
crystallization  into  definite  suggestions.  In  brief,  the 
committee  practiced  the  attitudes  v/hich  it  held  desirable 
for  pupils  in  social  studies. 

Last  year,  a member  of  the  committee  wrote  a course 
of  study  for  a seventh  grade  class  in  history,^ 

The  one- sentence  course  of  study  was  a challenge  to 
the  writer  of  this  service  paper  two  years  ago,  when 
entrusted  v/ith  the  responsibility  of  teaching  geography  to 
a seventh  grade  class  of  potential  college  material. 

It  was  a far  greater  challenge  this  year,  when  in  the 
democratic  process  of  the  rotation  of  home-room  classes, 
he  was  scheduled  to  teach  the  bottom  scholastic  group  of 
the  seventh  grade  in  his  particular  Junior  high  school. 

This  bottom  group  will  hereafter  be  identified  as  the 
Opportunity  Class. 


1 William  A.  Sartorelli,  "Old  World  Backgrounds--A 
Course  of  Study  for  a Seventh  Grade  Class  in  Social  Studies, " 
(Unpublished  service  paper,  Boston  University,  Graduate 
School,  Boston,  1948, ) 106  pp. 
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The  situation  can  better  he  realized  upon  examining 
the  Opportunity  Class.  Two  of  the  37  members  were  repeating 
their  third  year  in  the  seventh  grade.  Ten  others  v^ere  in 
this  grade  for  the  second  year.  Six  others  v/ere  on  trial, 
having  been  promoted  conditionally  from  the  sixth  grade. 
Three  others  were  in  the  class,  solely  on  account  of  age. 

The  class  included  five  non-readers.  A reformatory 
school  parolee  was  in  the  group,  A girl  in  the  group  came 
from  a family  of  16  children.  Three  members  became  16 
years  old  before  the  school  year  was  half  way  over. 

The  membership  of  the  class  changed  somewhat  during 
the  year.  A girl,  whose  transfer  cards  from  a previous 
school  to  this  school  were  falsified  by  her  parents  during 
transit,  was  demoted.  The  reformatory  parolee  was  allowed 
to  spend  the  majority  of  the  school  day  in  the  manual 
training  room  and  was  excused  from  all  academic  work  except 
arithmetic  and  home-room  spelling.  Two  boys  and.  one  girl, 
who  led  the  group  in  scholastic  v/ork,  effort,  and  behavior 
were  transferred  to  the  next  higher  ranking  group  in  the 
seventh  grade. 

Table  1 on  page  4 shows  the  scholastic  calibre  of 
the  members  of  the  Opportunity  Class, 
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Table  1.  Chronological  Age,  Intelligence  Quotient,  and 
Test  Results  in  Reading,  Language,  Spelling  and  Arithmetic 
of  37  Pupils  in  the  Opportunity  Glass. 

Pupil  Age  in  Years  Intelligence  Grade  Level  as  Obtained 
and  Months  on  Quotient  Prom  Stanford  Dm 

October,  1948  Given  March  1947 

Rdg.  Lang,  Spell,  Arith, 


1 

12-10 

97 

5,4 

4.0 

5.4 

5.5 

2 

13-4 

77 

4.0 

4.0 

4.5 

4.4 

3 

12-9 

79 

5.9 

9.3 

b.l 

6.5 

4 

12-10 

80 

4.3 

5.6 

4.2 

7.1 

5 

12-10 

101 

5,2 

5.4 

4.9 

6,9 

6 

12-10 

96 

6.6 

7.5 

5.4 

6.3 

7 

15-3 

72 

4.0 

3.9 

3.5 

7.8 

8 

13-1 

86 

5.6 

7.0 

6.1 

5.7 

9 

13-2 

76 

4.5 

3.9 

6.8 

4.0 

10 

15-0 

77 

5.4 

6.6 

4.3 

5.3 

11 

14-2 

74 

4.8 

5.7 

3.5 

4.8 

12 

15-10 

75 

5.6 

7.3 

4.5 

6.0 

13 

13-7 

89 

5.4 

11.3 

0,8 

5.9 

14 

14-6 

(left  class  before 

figures 

were 

compiled) 

15 

14-1 

75 

5, 6 

7.7 

5.7 

6 . 8 

16 

14-10 

70 

4.6 

6 . 1 

3.3 

6 . 9 

17 

14-6 

77 

5.8 

4.9 

4.3 

6.9 

18 

14-5 

87 

6.4 

7.7 

5.7 

6.7 

19 

12-11 

88 

6.2 

9.6 

6,8 

4.4 

20 

13-6 

94 

6.7 

8.6 

5.7 

5.9 

21 

15-10 

76 

5.6 

8.8 

4.8 

6.7 

22 

12-3 

106 

7.  3 

5.3 

4.2 

5.4 

23 

14-0 

(never  tested,  prevented  by  Illness  from 
attending  school  until  this  year) 

24 

13-11 

84 

6 . 5 

11.3 

7.0 

7.4 

25 

13-11 

98 

6.7 

10.2 

6.8 

6.8 

26 

15-7 

85 

5.9 

11.3 

7.9 

6.3 

27 

13-5 

91 

5.8 

5, 6 

5.0 

5.8 

28 

11-10 

95 

5.6 

4.9 

5.0 

4.9 

29 

14-4 

77 

5.6 

3.6 

3.4 

5.5 

30 

14-3 

83 

5.7 

8.1 

5.0 

6.3 

31 

13-6 

94 

5.2 

6,0 

6.8 

5.5 

32 

13-2 

89 

4.8 

5.8 

4.9 

6.7 

33 

14-11 

74 

7.8 

5.0 

3.9 

5.4 

34 

14-10 

75 

5.4 

7.7 

3.8 

6 . 6 

35 

12-7 

83 

4.9 

4.5 

5. 2 

4.9 

36 

15-10 

79 

6,0 

6.1 

6.6 

4.7 

37 

12-10 

90 

5.1 

4.2 

4.1 

4.3 
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Geography  of  Lands  Overseas^  is  the  textbook  used  by 
both  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  school.  The  seventh 
grade  studies  the  material  about  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  eighth  grade  the  rest  of  trie 
contents. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  book  to  the  class, 
suggestions  by  Cartwright^  on  using  textbooks  were  followed. 

I'Khen  pupils  were  called  to  read  orally,  only  one 
among  the  first  ten  did  not  require  too  much  help  in  sounding; 
out  the  words.  However,  that  pupil,  when  questioned, 
shov/ed  little  comprehension  of  v;hat  he  had  read. 

When  pupils  were  sent  to  the  v/all  map  to  locate  the 
Mediterranean  region,  there  was  further  difficulty.  One 
pupil,  in  all  seriousness,  asked  to  be  told  the  difference 
between  north  and  south.  Another  located  Rome  in  Canada. 
Latitude  and  longitude  seemed  mysteries  to  the  class.  About 
the  only  geographical  term  understood  was  the  equator* 

The  writer  resolved  to  make  geography  meaningful  to 
the  class. 

twill lam  R.  McConnell,  Geography  of  Lands  Overseas, 

Rand  McNally,  New  York,  1946,  392  pp. 

Swilliam  H.  Cartwright,  "How  To  Use  A Textbook, " 

Number  2.  How  to  Do  It  Series  of  the  National  Council  I'or 
the  Social  Studies,  Washington,  D.C.,  1947,  6 pp. 
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Instead  of  starting  directly  on  the  study  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  the  pupils  v/ere 
led  first  to  the  section  entitled  "Exploring  Your  World". ^ 
Rainfall,  growing  seasons,  distribution  of  vegetation, 
distribution  of  population,  the  continents,  directions  on 
maps,  distances  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  the 
relationship  of  regions  in  the  world,  and  the  progress  of 
civilization  were  studied  one  by  one.  The  pupils  were  not 
rushed.  They  were  encouraged  to  ask  questions  and  to 
learn  terms  useful  in  understanding  geography. 

The  various  maps  in  the  textbook  for  the  course,  the 
wall  map  and  the  class-room  globe  were  useful  in  reviewing 
terms. 

Following  are  some  of  the  map  terms  studied:  "globe", 
"legend",  "scale",  "degree",  "economic",  "physical", 
"political",  "regional",  "relief",  "vegetation",  "global", 
"parallel",  "meridian",  "latitude",  "longitude",  "location 
"degree",  "boundary",  "bay",  "cape",  "continent",  "delta", 
"island",  "peninsula",  "ocean",  "plateau",  "tributary", 
"^one",  "range",  "source  of  the  river",  "surface",  "slope" 
"irregular",  "tropical",  "navigable",  "volcanic", 

Iwllliam  R.  McConnell,  Geography  of  Lands  Overseas, 
pages  3-54. 
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’’irrigation",  "extensive",  "interior",  "area",  "region", 
"distribution  of  people",  "density",  "proportion", 
"vegetation",  "citrus  fruits",  "altitude",  "elevation", 
"temperature",  "seasons",  "climate",  "sea-level",  "tropical" 
"barren",  "rural". 

The  v/riter  also  enrolled  in  a seminar  in  social 
studies  offered  at  Boston  University  and  instructed  by 
Yi/illlam  H.  Cartv\^right,  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  L. 
Peltier. 

This  course,  and  the  research  eventuating,  led  the 
writer  to  sources  often  overlooked  by  the  busy  secondary 
school  teacher.  It  also  led  him  to  discover  a method  of 
teaching  geography  through  the  use  of  committees. 


CliAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  STUDIES 
Research  in  connection  with  teaching  seventh-grade 
geography  to  the  Opportunity  Class  resolved  itself  into 
two  subdivisions; 

First,  to  determine  the  nature  and  requirements 
of  slow-learning  children  in  a school  population,  so 
that  means  could  be  taken  to  help  them  through  the 
study  of  geography  to  fuller  participation  in  school 
life  and  on  the  outside. 

Second,  to  find  an  acceptable  method  for  teaching 
geography  with  meaning  and  true  understanding  to  the 
Opportunity  Class. 


Slow  Learning  Children 

Among  the  first  considerations,  as  stated  above, 
was  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  a slow-learning, 
dull-normal,  or  retarded  child,  such  as  is  usually  found 
in  the  Opportunity  Class. 

Hildreth^  says  that  research  studies  conducted  for 
a decade  have  proved  the  following  facts  about  those 
pupils ; 

1.  They  constitute  the  overage  population  in  our 
schools  and  the  failing  group.  They  are  the 
slow  learners  throughout  their  entire  career. 

2.  They  are  reported  more  often  than  other  children 
as  disability  cases  in  reading.  They  have 
difficulty  handling  standard  textbook  material. 


^Gertrude  Hildreth,  "Educational  Provision  for 
Slow- Learning  Pupils, " Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision,  25:491-492,  October,  1939. 
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Most  of  the  remedial  effort  is  expended  in  their 
behalf. 

3.  They  cannot  handle  abstract,  college  preparatory 
work  in  high  school  with  success,  having  most 
difficulty  with  language,  mathematics,  and 
sciences . 

4.  They  are  the  group  from  whom  juvenile  delinquents 
are  most  frequently  recruited. 

5.  They  constitute  an  unstable  factor  in  business  and 
industry,  more  frequenly  in  need  of  supervision 
and  relief  than  mentally  normal  individuals. 

6.  They  come  for  the  most  part  from  under-privileged 
homes  where  marginal  economic  conditions  prevail. 

Long^  has  concluded  that  "slov/  learners  are  those 
whose  mental  ages  lag  behind  their  chronological  ages  to 
such  a degree  that  the  ratio  or  intelligence  quotient  falls 
below  90,  Prom  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  school 
population  are  estimated  to  be  in  this  group,  if  we  include 
those  cared  for  in  special  classes." 

Garrison^  has  found  that  "poor  habits  of  study, 
deficient  vocabulary,  faulty  habits  of  attention,  lack  of 
comprehension  and  organization  ability  for  ideas  are 
characteristic  of  the  slow  learner. " 


-l-Ellzabeth  Long,  "Adapting  the  School  Program  to  the 
Slow-Learning  Child,"  Educational  Method,  9:73-83, 
November,  1929, 

SKarl  G.  Garrison,  The  Psychology  of  Exceptional 
Children,  The  Ronald  Press,  Hew  York,  1940,  p.  172. 
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What  other  characteristics  are  there  of  a child 
helow  average  ability, 

Hilll  said  that  "the  very  fact  that  we  have  called 
him  a .slow-learning  child  answers  the  question  in  a general 
vmy" , 

Hill2  designated  for  the  slow-learning  child  the 
following  intelledtual  characteristics: 

1.  A general  tendency  toward  slow  reaction  time,  resulting 
in  a general  slowness  in  absorbing  information.  In 
the  content  subjects  this  is  commonly,  though  not 
always,  related  to  slowness  in  reading  and  poor 
comprehension. 

2.  Inability  to  transfer  what  is  learned  in  one 
situation  to  another  situation.  It  can  never  be 
assumed  that  the  slov/-learning,  dull  child  will 
have  learned  a thing  unless  he  has  been  taught  it 
directly. 

3.  Tendency  tov/ard  a short  span  of  attention  and  a 
general  lack  of  powers  of  concentration  over  long 
periods  of  time. 

4.  The  slow  learner  tends  to  be  l].logical  due  in  part 
to  his  lack  of  ideas.  He  is  apt  to  jump  to 
conclusions  without  an  adequate  background  of 
evidence.  This  is  especially  true  when  he  deals 
vi^ith  problems. 

5.  The  slow  learner  tends  to  lack  the  power  to  work 
under  his  ov/n  steam.  He  needs  constant  and  detailed 
direction;  he  lacks  initiative. 

^George  E.  Hill,  "The  Psychological  Basis  for  Methods 
in  Teaching  Pupils  of  Different  Ability  Levels,"  The  Social 
Studies,  29:  253,  October,  1938. 


2 Ibid.,  p 253 
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6.  The  slow  learner  finds  its  difficult,  and  in  many 
cases  impossible,  to  draw  general  conclusions  from 
what  to  him  is  a confusing  array  of  facts.  He  finds 
it  difficult  to  draw  specific  required  facts  from  a 
body  for  a particular  purpose.  If  told  to  outline 
he  is  apt  either  to  pick  irrelevant  facts  or  to 
re-write  the  material  Instead  of  outlining. 

7.  The  slow  learner  finds  it  difficult  to  work  with 
abstractions.  Usually  he  will  be  quite  uninterested 
in  anything  except  the  immediate  and  the  concrete. 

8.  The  slow  learner  tends  to  lack  the  ability  to 
evaluate  his  own  efforts  and  may  be  unusually 
sensitive  to  evaluation  coming  from  others,  espec- 
ially if  the  criticism  is  negative. 

9.  Finally,  the  slow  learner  usually  has  a rather 
narrov/  range  of  interests,  although  many  times  his 
range  of  interests  in  unnecessarily  limited  by 
unfavorable  home  conditions. 

¥/alts^  has  encouraging  things  to  say  about  the  slow 
learner.  He  states  that  "these  slow  pupils  are  often  the 
very  ’salt  of  the  earth'  and  that  they  may  have  the  finest 
qualities  of  heart;  be  honest  to  a fault,  careful, 
industrious,  and  conscientious.  Often  they  are  quick  and 
reliable  in  learning  to  perform  tasks  in  the  shop  or  field. 
Some  boys  at  twelve  may  learn  to  read  or  comprehend 
arithmetic  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  but  be  the  equal  of 
a man  in  doing  the  tasks  assigned  them  by  their  father  on 
the  farm. " 

^Harmon  Ebert  Walts,  Practical  Problems  of  the  School, 
Beniamin  H.  Sanborn  & Co.,  New  York,  1923,  p.  193. 
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Rich^  has  listed  a number  of  well-defined  character- 
istics of  the  slow'  child,  basing  the  list  on  the  findings  of 
Burton^,  Chase^,  Feathers tone'^,  Hildreth^,  Ingram^,  Long*^, 
Norris^,  Reavis^,  Strang,  and  the  thirty-fifth  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Sducation^^. 

iLeonor  M.  Rich,  "A  manual  of  Suggestions  adapting  the 
Instructional  Materials  in  the  Social  Studies  to  the  Reading 
Abilities  of  Slov/  Learning  Children  in  the  Fifth  Grade", 
unpublished  service  paper,  Boston  University,  1947,  pp.8-13 

^^^’llllam  H.  Burton,  The  Guidance  of  Learning 
Activities,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Gentury  Co.,  1944,  p.  527 

^W.  Llnwood  Chase,  Suggestions  for  Adjustment  of 
Instruction,  s'unpublished  bulletin. 

4w,  B.  Feather stone.  Teaching  the  Slow  Learner, 

B ureau  of  Publieations,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1941,  pp.  4-6 

^Gertrude  Hildreth,  Learning  the  Three  R*S, 

Educational  Publishers,  Inc.,  1957,  p,  290 

^Christine  P.  Ingram,  Education  of  the  Slow'-Learning 
Child,  World  Book  Company,  1935,  p.  392' 

“^Elisabeth  Long,  op.  cit.,  pp.  79-80 

^Forbes  H.  Norris,  The  Slow-Learner,  an  Instructional 
Problem,  an  unpublished  bulletin. 

9Paul  B.  Jacobson  and  Vvilliam  C.  Reavls,  Duties  of 
School  Principals,  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1942,  p.  337 

l^Ruth  Strang,  Introduction  to  Child  Study,  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.,  1938  475  pp. 

^^The  Grouping  of  Pupils",  Thirty-fifth  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  1, 
Public  School  Pub.  Co.,  1936,  p.  5 
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1.  In  physical  development  he  is  like  the  normal. 

His  interests  may  not  be  so  wide  or  so  varied,  but 
he  can  readily  take  his  place  in  games  with  the 
normal  group  and  learn  to  conform  to  group  codes, 

2.  He  is  interested  in  the  constructive  and  "doing", 
side  of  experience  and  profits  by  this  form  of 
expression,  though  he  is  not  so  competent  manually 
as  the  bright.  He  has  a narrow  technical  horizon 
even  in  lines  of  work  in  which  he  is  highly 
interested. 

3.  His  language  development  is  slower  than  that  of  the 
normal.  He  forms  fev;er  associations  and  forms  them 
more  slowly.  Word  meanings  and  vocabulary 
development  come  more  slowly  and  only  through 
actual  experience.  He  exhibits  weakness  in  forming 
associations  between  words  and  ideas. 

4.  His  rote  memory  is  better  than  his  associative  and 
logical  memory.  He  learns  slowly  and  forgets 
quickly. 

5.  He  does  not  so  readily  discriminate  differences  or 
recognize  similarities  as  does  the  normal  child. 

His  abilities  to  do  these  things  are  developed  by 
repeatedly  directing  him  to  observe  and  to  make 
comparisons . 

b.  His  ability  to  form  judgements,  to  generalize,  and 
to  understand  abstractions  is  limited.  He  is  led 
to  generall:7,e  only  through  being  helped  to 
appreciate  the  application  of  general  principles 
to  a large  number  of  specific  instances.  He  can 
understand  simple  generalizations  only  when  they 
are  built  up  from  a number  of  concepts.  He  thinks 
more  often  in  terms  of  immediate  objectives,  and 
he  deals  largely  in  things  concrete.  Emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  details,  not  upon  broad  general 
ideas.  The  dull-pupil  generalizes  and  applies 
processes  only  to  problems  well  within  his  training 
and  experiences.  He  requires  concrete  expression 
and  has  difficulty  in  using  symbols  because  he  is 
impressed  by  the  physical  and  mechanical  aspects 
rather  than  the  significance  of  situations  or 
the  abstract. 
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7*  He  is  limited  in  the  powers  of  independence, 

initiative,  and  resourcefulness,  and  requires  more 
direction  and  more  frequent  opportunity  than  does 
the  normal  child  to  plan  and  to  carry  out  activities 
within  his  ability. 

8.  He  is  slower  in  detecting  and  correcting  his  ovm 
errors  than  is  the  normal  child  and  needs  more 
specific  guidance  if  he  is  to  profit  from  experience. 
He  possesses  limited  powers  of  self-criticism  and 
often  does  not  know  w'hether  he  is  right  or  wrong. 

9.  He  has  a limited  power  of  assimilation.  He  is 
illogical,  partly  o¥i/lng  to  his  limited  number  of 
ideas.  He  is  a pattern-reaction  Individual,  for, 
lacking  the  ability  to  organize  things  for  himself, 
he  tries  to  live  by  rule-of-thumb.  He  is  better 
able  to  execute  than  to  plan.  He  understands  and 
learns  general  processes  through  situations  in  which 
specific  habits  and  automatic  responses  are  formed. 

He  depends  upon  constant  guidance  and  sympathetic 
encouragement  of  the  teacher. 

10.  His  outlook  or  point  of  view  is  extremely  local. 

11.  He  is  an  inveterate  and  confirmed  guesser. 

12.  His  ability  to  analyze  and  to  reason  is  limited 
because  his  judgment  is  poor. 

13.  He  has  imitative  capacities,  rather  than  creative 
because  he  is  low  in  imagination. 

14.  His  muscular  coordinations  and  motor  skills  are 
inferior. 

15.  He  lacks  system  in  working.  He  has  good  but  vague 
Intentions . 

16.  He  lacks  social  intelligence.  His  personal  qualities 
tend  tov/ard  the  anti-social  and  undesirable.  He 

is  apt  to  be  selfish  and  self-centered,  although 
notable  exceptions  can  be  found.  He  is  shy  in 
making  social  contacts,  and  often  shows  poor  judgment 
in  selecting  his  companions. 

17.  He  is  mentally  Immature,  following  the  principle  of 
''never  do  today  what  you  can  put  off  until  tomorrow". 
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18.  He  has  low  reading  ability.  He  does  very  little 
out-of-school  reading  beyond  the  comics. 

19.  He  needs  more  time  to  do  his  work  than  the  normal. 

If  the  educational  process  is  arranged  to  allow 
him  to  proceed  at  his  own  rate,  he  can  develop  some 
power  of  self-criticism.  He  is  slower  in  getting 
under  v^ay  and  weak  in  transfer,  and  uses  a thing  in 
the  situation  in  v/hich  he  learns  it.  He  cannot 
transfer  it  out  of  its  original  setting.  Hence, 
the  diill  child  must  acquire  through  direct  teaching 
much  knowledge  that  the  bright  child  acquires 
incidentally. 

20.  He  often  exhibits  fears  about  his  work  because  of  a 
feeling  of  insecurity. 

21.  He  needs  to  have  his  confidence  built  up  constantly. 

22.  He  responds  well  to  responsibility  for  little 
extra  jobs  on  routine  matters. 

23.  Illnesses  are  somewhat  more  coraraon  than  for  the 
more  favored  groups;  thus  he  loses  more  time  from 
school . 

24.  He  is  constantly  being  accused  of  poor  conduct, 
inclinations  to  truancy,  willful  disobedience,  poor 
attitudes,  wastefulness,  lack  of  persistence, 
destructiveness,  lack  of  cooperation,  etc. 

25.  He  does  not  grasp  long  or  complicated  problems. 

26.  He  learns  by  very  simple  mental  processes  and  has 
a poor  understanding  of  the  processes  in  his  work. 

27.  He  needs  a great  deal  of  practice  and  repetition 
because  of  the  limited  amount  of  transfer  or  "carry- 
over" from  the  learning  to  its  application,  or 
from  the  learning  of  one  fact  to  the  learning  of 
another. 

28.  He  prefers  and  profits  from  daily  assignments  rather 
than  long  units  of  work. 

29.  He  cannot  cover  up  his  special  disabilities  as  can 
the  bright,  but  he  does  employ  his  abilities  sucn 
as  they  are.  For  example,  he  may  learn  the  number 
combinations  but  be  unable  to  use  the  combinations 
correctly  in  problem  solving  that  requires  reading 
comprehension  and  reasoning.  He  cannot  analyze  nor 
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synthesize  as  well  for  problem  solving  purposes  as 
brighter  children.  He  tends  to  respond  to  problems 
Involving  reasoning  in  a stereotyped,  mechanical 
fashion  or  according  to  pre-established  habit 
patterns.  He  fails  to  compensate  for  his  short- 
comings as  well  as  brighter  children. 

30,  His  power  of  attention  is  limited,  as  is  his  use  of 
experience.  Because  he  works  less  intensively  than 
normal  children,  he  does  not  fatigue  so  easily. 
Concentrating  on  purely  intellectual  tasks  becomes 
increasingly  difficult.  He  lacks  ability  to  carry 
a sequence  of  ideas  long  enough  to  reach  a point 
off  in  the  distance. 

31,  He  fails  to  follow  directions  adequately. 

32,  He  comprehends  questions  with  difficulty,  though  he 
understands  the  language  used,  and  forms  meaningful 
associations  less  readily  than  the  normal. 

33,  He  is  often  optomistic  of  his  ability  to  meet  any 
situation  at  the  outset,  but  he  is  easily  discouraged 
when  difficulties  arise.  He  lacks  resourcefulness 

in  getting  out  of  a difficulty.  He  does  not  vary 
procedures  in  meeting  emergencies  as  adequately  as 
brighter  children. 

34*  He  exhibits  inertia  toward  new  methods  of  attack  on 
a problem. 

35,  He  has  difficulty  in  suspending  judgment,  in  weighing 
alternatives,  or  in  choosing  the  correct  alternative 
of  several, 

36,  He  cannot  respond  to  cues  as  successfully  as  the 
normal, 

37,  In  such  matters  as  excitableness,  oversensitiveness, 
sh7/ness,  repression,  and  apathy,  marked  variations 
from,  normal  behavior  are  encountered  rather  more 
frequently  among  sloviz-learning  children  than  am.ong 
average  children.  However,  this  group  is  quite  as 
variable  as  any  average  group,  and  one  should  not 
conclude  that  every  slow-learning  child  inevitably 
has  emotional  or  temperamental  difficulties. 

38,  He  was  probably  a little  late  in  learning  to  walk 
and  talk. 
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39.  His  parents  may  have  tended  to  push  him  to  do  thing 
before  he  v;as  ready, 

40.  He  probably  seemed  somev;hat  immature  when  he 
started  school,  though  about  the  same  age  as 
average  or  bright  children. 

41.  He  probably  adjusted  himself  to  the  school  sit- 
uation rather  slowly  and  found  it  difficult  to  do 
first-grade  work. 

42.  He  probably  repeated  at  least  one  grade. 

43.  He  shows  an  Inability  to  take  a body  of  material 
and  out  of  it  drav;  facts  v;hich  are  pertinent  in 
a given  situation. 

44.  Disability  cases  in  reading  are  more  frequent  than 
among  normal  children.  Handling  standard  textbook 
materials  present  difficulties. 

45.  When  finishing  school  he  will: 

a.  Fail  to  do  work  of  college  entrance  standard 

b.  Undertake  the  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
type  of  work. 

c.  Be  restless  in  his  social  contacts,  partly 
because  of  his  low  economic  level. 

d.  Tend  to  follow  blindly  any  offer  of 
Improvement,  even  though  it  has  no  sound 
basis . 

e.  Probably  change  jobs  frequently. 

f.  Not  show  any  quality  of  leadership  except 
in  very  small  groups. 

g.  Confine  his  reading  to  newspapers, 

h.  Go  to  movies  of  the  cheaper  variety, 

1.  Be  susceptible  to  advertising,  slogans, 
and  fads,  and  may  be  the  dupe  for  clever 
and  designing  individuals  whose  motives 
are  open  to  question. 
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General  and  Specific  Help  for  The  Opportunity  Class 

ViThat  can  teachers  do  to  help  the  pupils  in  tie 
Opportunity  Class,  in  general,  and  through  the  teaching  of 
geography,  specifically,  was  the  next  consideration  for  the 
'writer. 

Hlll^  in  a penetrating  study  of  teaching  pupils  of 
different  ability  levels  made  the  follov;lng  plea  in  behalf 
of  all  children: 

The  adjustment  of  teaching  methods  to  the  needs  of 
pupils  different  ability  levels  must  rest  on  the  recognition 
that  regardless  of  ability,  the  basic  needs  of  all  pupils 
are  very  similar.  They  may  differ  in  quality,  but  not  in 
kind.  Regardless  of  ability  level,  all  pupils  need  success 
for  development  of  sound  mental  health;  they  need  a sense 
of  security  for  the  development  of  poise,  assurance  and 
emotional  balance;  they  need  physical  health  for  the 
development  of  proper  attitudes.  Regardless  of  ability,  all 
pupils  also  need  some  equipment  of  knowledge,  attitudes, 
skills,  ideas,  and  appreciations,  which  will  help  them  to  be 
Intelligent  and  socially  minded  citizens  in  a democracy. 

The  dull  child  may  require  a different  type  of  security  from 
that  required  by  a brilliant  child.  Their  knov/ledge  nay 
differ.  But  in  a general  pattern  their  needs  are  surprisingly 
similar.  Because  of  different  abilities  they  may  need 
different  treatment,  yet  the  ends  in  mind,  so  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  must  be  quite  similar.  Of  course,  the  major 
end  is  human  happiness.  The  psychological  base  of  all  good 
teaching  must  rest  in  our  understanding  of  the  whole  child 
and  his  development 

McPeely^  has  inferred  that  the  "slow  learners"  v;ho 
attend  school  have  no  characteristics  or  qualities  not  found 


^George  E,  Hill,  op.  clt.,  p.  252 

SRlchard  H.  McPeely,  "Paculty  Planning  to  Meet  Individual 
Differences:  Por  the  Slow  Learner",  Pifteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  'Washington,  D. C. ; 

The  Council,  1944,  pp.  64-65. 
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in  the  so-called  normal  or  above-normal  pupil,  but  that 
their  peculiar  qualities  seem  to  be  due  to  a different 
proportion  or  emphasis  in  their  total  makeup.  He  is 
interested,  therefore,  in  seeing  that  they  be  helped  to 
assume  their  full  responsibilities  in  democratic  society 
and  also  their  share  of  rewards.  He  has  described  the 
life  of  the  slow  learner  in  the  following  terms; 

, , , The  slow  learner  v;ill  go  from  school  into  an 
adult  world  and  will  work,  create  a home,  bear 
children,  enter  into  group  activities  such  as  the  PTA, 
church,  or  club  work.  He  will  vote,  pay  taxes,  and 
render  services  to  his  community  and  nation.  He  will, 
in  other  words,  be  expected  to  accept  his  responsibil- 
ities and  opportunities  just  as  the  so-termed  bright, 
able  student  accepts  his  duties,  with  the  exception 
that  he  will  probably  not  attain  the  position  of 
leadership  which  the  more  able  person  does.  Hence, 
educationally  he  needs  training  which  the  other  pupils 
need.  He  may  not  be  able  to  absorb  or  profit  by 
highly  cultural  or  technical  courses,  but  he  must 
cultivate  habits  of  industry,  learn  to  apply  his 
knowledge  and  by  so  doing  develop  better  habits  of 
living,  acquire  a functional  knowledge  of  some  social, 
political,  and  economic  problems,  and  develop  an 
understanding  and  sensitivity-  of  humanity  and  its  needs. 
He  must,  in  other  words,  be  helped  to  assume  his  full 
responsibilities  in  a democratic  society  if  such  a 
society  is  to  survive  and  go  forward  tov/ard  the  more 
abundant  life  that  is  possible.  The  difference,  then, 
in  much  of  the  educational  work  is  not  so  much  in  the 
objectives  toward  which  he  is  working,  as  it  is  in  the 
materials  and  activities  by  which  the  slov/  learner  is 
guided  in  his  education  toward  effective  democratic 
citizenship. 

Hanna^  concluded  in  a study  of  the  extent  of  individual 

differences  that,  in  planning  educational  experiences  for 

boys  and  girls,  social  studies  teachers  should  recognize 

^Lavone  H anna,  "The  Extent  of  Individual  Differences", 
Fifteenth  Yearbook  o f the  Na tlonal  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  Vi/ashington,  DC;  The  Council,  1944,  pp.  15-16. 
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that  no  group  is  homogeneous  in  all  respects  of  oersonality 
development,  Hanna  v/arned  against  attempts  to  organize 
groups  on  the  basis  of  one  characteristic  alone.  Teachers 
were  encouraged  to  assemble  as  much  data  as  possible  about 
the  individuals  in  their  groups,  for  the  more  information 
available  about  the  pupils,  the  better  the  teachers  could 
diagnose  the  differences  and  adjust  learning  situations  to 
individual  pupils. 

Jensen^  has  emphasized  the  problem  of  individual 
differences  even  more  strongly  and  has  stated: 

Effective  progress  in  the  social  studies  requires 
continual  evaluation.  ¥/ithout  evaluation  we  do  not 
know  where  we  stand;  it  is  utterly  essential  for 
optimal  development.  The  individual  must  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  his  ovm  capabilities  rather  than  in  terras 
of  society.  This  is  most  important  and  extremely 
difficult  for  often  we  fail  to  realize  that  the 
objectives  sought  for  the  group,  or  the  individual, 
can  be  reached  only  by  utilizing  the  potentialities 
of  the  individual.  What  we  seek  is  optimal 
development  of  the  individual  in  terms  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  group.  To  achieve  this  the  Individual 
must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  his  own  potentialities, 
experiental  background,  and  developmental  progress. 

Curtis^  presented  twenty-four  specific  suggestions  for 

teaching  dull-normal  pupils,  virho  form  the  bulk  of  the 

usual  Opportunity  Class: 

iKai  Jensen,  "An  Interpretation  of  Individual 
Differences",  Fifteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies**,  Washington,  D.C.,  The  Council,  1944, p.  31. 

“^Prancis  D.  Curtis,  "Specific  Suggestions  for  Teaching 
Dull-Normal  Pupils",  School  Review,  44:525-32,  September,  1936 
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1.  In  introducing  any  learning  activity,  the  teacher 
must  begin  with  very  simple  and  familiar  materials. 

2.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  Insure  that  progress 
through  the  unit  is  as  steady  and  uninterrupted 
as  possible. 

3.  It  is  desirable  to  slow  the  tempo  of  class 
activities  to  give  the  pupils  sufficient  time  to 
think. 

4.  Success  in  teaching  dull-normal  pupils  demands 
careful  lesson-planning. 

5.  It  is  essential  that  class  activities  be  changed 
often. 

6.  It  is  good  practice  to  require  an  out-of-class 
assignment  demanding  the  performance  on  some 
simple  tasks  by  every  pupil  follov^ing  every  class 
period. 

7.  It  is  good  practice,  as  preliminary  and  oreparatory 
steps  in  launching  each  new  activity;  a)  to 
explain  clearly  and  specifically  what  the  goal  of 
activity  is,  b)  to  explain  and  to  give  examples 
which  will  supplement  the  statement  of  the  problem 
and  insure  an  understanding  of  the  sort  of  attack 
desired  and  c)  to  question  the  pupils  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  they  comprehend  clearly  what  they 
are  expected  to  do. 

8.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  include  in  the  courses 
as  much  material  for  dull-normal  pupils  as  is 
appropriate  for  superior  pupils. 

9.  It  is  good  practice  to  translate  situations  into 
those  which  the  pupil  can  dramatize  or  in  which  he 
can  imagine  himself  as  the  chief  actor. 

10.  The  teacher  should  perfect  his  skill  in  the  technique 
of  questioning  to  the  point  where  he  can,  at  the 
first  attempt,  word  each  question  in  exactly  the  v/ay 
in  which  he  wishes  to  present  it  and  which  the  dull- 
normal  pupil  will  readily  comprehend. 

11.  With  dull-normal  pupils  each  question  should  be 
ansv/ered  and  each  problem  satisfactorily  solved 
before  another  is  Introduced. 
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12.  It  is  good  practice  to  parallel  the  class 
discussion  with  a v/ritten  outline  of  the  various 
points  as  these  are  developed. 

13.  It  is  good  practice  to  intersoerse  a discussion 
with  frequent  summaries. 

14.  It  is  good  practice,  especially  in  review  and  drill 
activities,  to  allow  pupils  to  explain  to  the  class 
points  which  they  are  prepared  to  discuss. 

15.  IVhen  written  short-answer  tests  are  administered, 
it  is  good  practice  for  the  teacher  to  read  the 
items  orally  one  by  one,  permitting  pupils  to 
record  their  responses  to  each  item  before 
proceeding  with  consideration  of  the  next. 

16.  Y'lhen  a dull-normal  group  is  taking  up  new  work  under 
the  teacher's  guidance,  oral  reading  is  more 
effective  than  silent  reading;  also  this  oral  reading 
should  be  done  by  the  teacher  rather  than  by 
Individual  pupils  in  turn. 

17.  When  covering  nevi;  textbook  materials,  the  teacher 
should  explain  the  passages  as  he  reads  them. 

18.  It  is  good  practice,  when  new  terms  are  introduced, 
not  only  to  write  them  on  the  blackboard  bi:i.t  also 
to  print  them. 

19.  Teachers  need  be  alert  lest  mere  activity  take  the 
place  of  learning  activity. 

20.  Visual  aids  are  of  especial  value  to  dull-normal 
pupils. 

21.  The  dull-normal  pupil,  more  than  the  superior 
pupil,  needs  encouragement  to  engage  in  recreational 
reading. 

22.  It  is  good  practice  to  commend  the  results  of 
conscientious  and  earnest  effort  even  though  these 
results  are  below  ordinary  standards  of  good 
scholarship. 
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23.  It  is  good  practice  to  make  sure  that  pupils 
recognize  the  important  points  in  a textbook 
illustration. 

24,  It  is  unfair  to  the  dull-normal  pupil  to  make 
participation  in  extra-curricular  activities 
contingent  on  relatively  high  scholastic 
achievement, 

Longl  feels  that  since  sloviz-learning  children 
constitute  twenty  to  twenty-five  percent  of  the  school 
population,  they  surely  have  a right  to  the  school  adjustment 
necessary  to  meet  their  learning  needs,  especially,  when  v/e 
consider  how  peculiarly  susceptible  to  personality  defects 
the  group  becomes  under  ordinary  school  procedure  v;ith 
its  emphasis  on  the  abstract. 

Long  has  stated: 

Failure,  discouragement,  antagonistic  attitudes, 
sense  of  inferiority,  confused  ideas,  are  all  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  attempting  work  that  isn't 
understood  and  of  being  expected  to  progress  at  too 
rapid  a rate,  even  when  the  work  can  be  comprehended. 

The  dull  pupils  are  constantly  being  accused  of  "poor 
conduct",  "inclination  to  truancy",  "wilful 
disobedience",  "poor  attitude",  "wastefulness",  "lack 
of  persistence",  "destructiveness",  "lack  of 
cooperation",  etc. 

Until  educational  procedures  have  been  adjusted  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  these  children,  however, 
it  is  unfair  to  a ssume  that  these  traits  are  Inherent 
rather  than  acquired  from  an  unfavorable  environment. 
Until  we  develop  and  apply  some  means  of  providing, 
first,  "psychologically  correct  v/ays  of  teaching  these 
children",  second,  "standards  of  achievement  that  shall 
fit  their  mental  rather  than  their  chronological  age 
levels",  and  third,  "courses  of  study  adjusted  to  their 

^Elisabeth  Long,  op.  clt.,  pp.  79-80. 
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needs”,  we  do  not  know  how  successful  an  adjustment 
the  slow  learners  might  make  both  in  school  and  out. 

...My  seven  years  of  observing  these  slow  learners 
has  practically  convinced  me  that  they  go  further,  even 
in  their  three  R's,  with  less  strain  to  all  concerned, 
if  the  subject  matter  were  motivated  at  their  mental 
level  and  the  teaching  adapted  to  their  specific 
needs  and  abilities. 

Rivlin^  shows  that  retardation  may  force  the  slow  child 
to  make  an  adjustment  to  compensate  for  lack  of  ability. 

He  states: 


Retardation  raay  affect  the  child's  personality  in 
numerous  ways.  He  may  be  so  convinced  of  his  own 
inferiority  that  he  forms  the  dangerous  habit  of  failure 
and  leaves  school  convinced  that  he  isn’t  much  good. 

He  may  rationalize  by  agreeing  that  school  isn’t  worth 
much  anyway  and  then  spend  his  time  getting  attention 
in  undesirable  ways.  He  may  compensate  for  his 
inferiority  in  school  by  winning  the  approval  of  his 
playmates  by  his  boldness  and  ingenuity  in  breaking 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  man,  including  those  of  the 
teacher.  He  is  being  conditioned  against  the  school 
and  the  attitudes  or  interests  it  stands  for.  Since 
he  is  left  to  spend  his  school-day  with  children  who 
are  younger  and  smaller  than  he,  his  stupidity  and 
failures  are  apparent  to  all.  It  is  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  studies  of  problem  children  reveal 
an  undue  proportion  of  children  who  have  had  to 
repeat  grades  a number  of  times. 


iHarry  N.  Rivlin,  Educating  for  Adjustment,  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  Hew  York,  1936,  pp.  149-150, 
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Teaching  Geography  To  the  Opportunity  Class 


After  having  studied  the  nature  and  requirements  of  slow- 
learning  children  and  having  examined  the  general  methods 
recommended  for  helping  pupils  in  the  so-called  Opportunity 
Class,  the  writer  turned  to  consider  how  to  help  the 
Opportunity  Class  through  the  medium  of  seventh-grade 
geography. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  service  paper,  the 
pupils  in  the  class  were  to  study  the  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  and  that  the  aim  was  to  lead  the  pupils  to  an 
appreciation  of  persons,  places  and  things. 

Therefore,  the  very  first  concern  of  the  writer  v/as  to  ' 
motivate  the  subject  matter  at  the  mental  level  of  the 
pupils  and  to  adapt  the  teaching  to  their  specific  needs  and 
abilities. 

I; 

At  the  outset,  the  writer  adopted  for  use  in  the  class  a 
course  of  study  in  geography  by  Stull. ^ This  course  of  study  ■ 
was  chosen  after  an  examination  of  a number  of  others  and  , 

after  careful  analysis  of  the  contents  and  of  Stull’s  j 


conviction  "that  a course  of  study  should  be  a very  general 
outline,  containing  helpful  teaching  suggestions  and  making 


p 

ample  allowance  for  teacher  and  pupil  initiative." 


^De Forest  Stull,  and  Teachers  in  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Geography  For  The  Primary  Grades, 
Intermediate  Grades,  Junior  High  School,  Bureau  of  Publication[ 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Nev/  York,  1927,  288  pp. 

^Ibid. , Preface,  iii. 
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To  teach  geog-pa-phy-  successfully,  Stull  has  set  up  the 


following  general  aimsj 

1.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  v;ith  other  peoples  and  v/ith 
other  lands. 

2.  To  guide  the  pupil  to  a realization  that  there 

is  a relation  between  the  geographical  environment 
and  the  life  of  a people. 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  common  interests 
and  Interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
that  will  promote  "world  peace  and  human 
brotherhood. " 

4.  To  assist  the  pupil  through  a study  of  the  physical 
environment  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

2 

Joyce  has  stated  as  one  of  the  outcomes  of  successful 


geography  teaching  the  follov/lng: 

The  study  of  geography  is  an  eye-opener?^  to  the 
children.  They  become  aware  of  the  many  everyday 
conditions  which  previously  went  unnoticed  by  them. 

Not  until  they  actually  note  the  weekly  difference  in 
the  angle  of  the  rays  of  bhe  sun,  as  it  comes  in  the 
classroom  Virindovv,  do  they  realize  the  change  in  the 
position  of  the  earth  as  it  revolves  about  the  sun. 

The  activities  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
take  on  new'  meaning  where  previously  they  considered 
such  activities  as  queer  just  because  they  were  unlike 
ours.  Daily  changes  in  our  weather  which  v/ere  taken 
for  granted  before  attract  the  interest  of  children  v/hen 
their  interest  is  guided  by  information. 


^Ibid. , p.  54 


^ Virginia  G.  Joyce,  "Tv/o  Units  in  Seventh  Grade 
Social  Studies",  unpublished  service  paper,  Boston 
University,  1944,  pp.  2-.3. 
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Joyce  also  given  an  equally  Important  although 
traditional-type  reason  for  the  study  of  geography: 

Geography  plays  an  Important  part  in  our  daily 
living--what  people  wear  and  eat,  the  kind  of  hoirfes 
people  live  in,  how  people  earn  a living  and  how 
people  use  their  leisure  time  are  influenced  by 
geographic  conditions.  Children  and  adults  (who  are 
not  scientists)  need  an  understanding  of  geography 
as  "the  study  of  the  acts  of  man  that  are  Influenced 
by  his  environment."  Children  are  more  aware  than 
ever  of  the  great  differences  that  exist  among  the 
peoples  of  different  regions.  Through  understanding 
the  conditions  which  make  for  these  differences  they 
will  be  better  citizens  in  a post-war  world. 

p 

Bovimian'^  clothes  the  same  idea  in  more  abstract 
language,  he  says; 

Geographic  science  attempts  to  help  recognize 
and  trace  the  action  of  some  of  the  recurrent  social 
and  economic  elements  or  forces  that  have  physical 
relationships . 

Stull’s  course  of  study,  Joyce’s  reason  for  the  study 
of  geography,  and  Bowman’s  definition,  explain,  for  exampl 
why  the  Opportunity  Class  spent  so  much  time  on  the  basic 
needs  of  man,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  materials,  fuel, 
and  communication.  They  also  explain  w^hy  non-text  book 
material  was  used  so  frequently,  why  pupils  were  led  to 
make  observations  about  seasons,  the  weather,  and  to  make 
maps.  They  explain  v/hy  the  occupational  activities  in  the 
cominunity  were  related  repeatedly  to  occupations  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

1 Ibid . , p.  2. 

^Isalh  Bowman,  Geography  in  Relation  To  the  Social 
Sciences,  Charles  Scribner’s  Son,  1934,  p.  33. 
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McCullough,  Strang  and  Traxler^  have  confirmed  the 
writer's  conclusions  that  to  make  geography  meaningful  to 
the  Opportunity  Class  one  should  depart  from  exclusive  use 
of  just  one  textbook  and  seek  more  selective  and  dynamic 
methods  of  pupil  participation. 

McCullough,  Strang  and  Traxler,  who  are  experts  on  the 
problems  of  reading,  have  the  following  to  say  about 
textbooks  in  geography; 

Geography  textbooks  in  the  intermediate  grades 
have  been  notorious  for  the  difficulties  that  they 
have  customarily  presented  to  the  pupil,  and  some  of 
the  difficulties  have  been  unnecessary.  Among  these 
are  an  unduly  difficult  general  vocabulary;  definitions 
of  technical  words  almost  as  difficult  to  understand 
as  the  words  themselves;  a style  of  v/rlting  that  packs 
many  facts  into  a small  space  and  gives  no  clues  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  ideas--and  hence  gives 
no  indication  of  which  ideas  are  most  worth  remembering; 
and  an  approach  that  assumes  the  reader  to  be  an 
ardent  geographer,  who  needs  no  motivation  and  no 
guidance  in  journeying  from  his  known  world  into  the 
strange  territories  dealt  with  in  the  textbook. 

Elsen2  goes  beyond  physical  considerations  of  textbooks. 

She  states; 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  reading  is  the  ability  to 
get  "the  big  idea"  from  the  printed  page.  Reading 
within  specialized  fields.  Including  geography,  is, 
in  like  manner,  to  gain  "the  big  idea"  in  these  fields 
or  disciplines.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  hovi/ever,  that 
beginning  students  of  geography,  whether  at  elementary, 
secondary,  or  college  level,  can  get  "the  big  idea" 
of  a geographic  nature  merely  from  reading  the  contents 
of  their  books. 

^Constance  M.  McCullough,  Ruth  M,  Strang  and  Arthur  E. 
Traxler,  Problems  in  the  Improvement  of  Reading,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1946,  pp.  77-78. 

^Edna  E.  Elsen,  "Reading  Materials",  Nineteenth  Yearbool: 
of  the  National  Council  For  the  Social  Studies,  The  Council, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1948,  p.  93, 


James^  also  has  captured  the  spirit  of  teaching  that 
the  writer  holds  up  as  the  ideal  in  the  following  discussion 
of  the  natural  features  of  the  earth: 

Eventually  comes  the  exciting  nev;  understanding 
that  mountains  are  actually  lifted  above  sea  level 
by  movements  of  the  earth’s  crust,  and  that  rivers, 
over  long  periods  of  time,  gradually  wear  them  down 
again  almost  to  sea  level;  and  as  the  mountains  are 
worn  dovm  they  pass  through  a more  or  less  predictable 
sequence  of  land  forms,  examples  of  which  can  be 
observed  among  the  actual  mountains  of  the  present  time. 

Perkins^  contributes  to  an  understanding  of  motivations 

from  his  dealings  with  juvenile  delinquents,  as  a justice 

of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  for  thirteen  years.  He  states; 

The  problem  of  teaching  is  thls-- 

1)  to  give  the  pupil  a clear  idea  of  v/hat  he 
is  supposed  to  do,  and 

2)  to  induce  him  to  make  the  effort  to  do  it. 

Both  steps  are  necessary.  We  may  convey  a perfectly 
clear  idea  to  the  pupil,  but  if  he  does  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  making  an  effort,  he  v/ill  get  nowhere. 

The  acquis ion  of  knowledge,  the  development  of  skill, 
and  the  mastery  of  our  emotions  and  primitive  impulses 
come  only  from  self-discipline,  from  persistent  effort. 
So  if  we  make  the  pupil  feel  that  there  is  no  real 
need  of  his  doing  his  task,  v^/e  Impair  our  effectiveness 
as  teachers.  Every  one  is  glad  to  seize  an  excuse  to 
avoid  effort.  And  if  we  make  the  boy  feel  w'e  are 
unfair  we  are  likely  to  antagonize  him  and  make  him 
resent  and  oppose  everything  we  want  him  to  do. 


Ipreston  E.  James,  "Understanding  the  Significance 
of  Differences  from  Place  to  Place",  nineteenth  Yearbook 
of  the  National  Council  for  The  Social  Studies,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  p.  29 

^John  F,  Perkins,  Common  Sense  and  Bad  Boys  and  Other 
Essays,  The  Citizenship  Training  Department  of  the  Boston 
Juvenile  Court,  Boston,  1946,  pp.  37-38, 


Conversely,  if  v/e  do  succeed  in  creating  in  him 
the  desire  to  try,  but  fail  to  make  him  see  v/hat  we 
want  him  to  do,  he  v;ill  make  a number  of  illdirected 
efforts  and  become  bewildered  and  disappointed.  That 
will  make  him  balky  and  sullen,  and  he  vvlll  stop 
trying.  We  all  knov.  hov/  it  feels  to  try  to  find 
things  in  the  dark;  how  distressing  it  is  to  drive  in 
a fog.  We  v/ant  to  be  able  to  see  where  we  are  going. 
This  is  particularly  so  when  we  are  trying  to  learn. 

We  must  have  an  idea  of  what  is  wanted.  We  try  to  do 
it.  We  see  what  we  have  done,  and  how  we  have  fallen 
short  of  success.  This  gives  a more  accurate  idea 
of  v/hat  we  are  trying  to  do.  By  constantly  trying, 
by  constant  comparison  of  our  achievement  with  what  we 
intended  to  do,  v/e  gradually  learn.  The  study  of 
cause  and  effect  is  a vital  element  in  teaching. 

In  order  to  motivate  the  study  of  geography  at  the 

mental  level  of  the  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  lead  to 

them  an  appreciation  of  persons,  places  and  things,  the 

writer  concluded  that  he  must  try  to  reach  them  by  work 

through  group  participation.  Specifically',  the  v/riter 

concluded  to  teach  the  class  through  a modified  form  of 

projects,  using  the  medium  of  committees. 

Garrison^  am.ong  other  psychologists  has  stressed 

development  through  group  participation. 

Garrison^  states; 

...Too  much  school  time  in  the  past  has  been 
devoted  to  ideational  forms  of  behavior  (mental 
reactions)  and  to  passivity--listening,  reading, 
and  imitation.  Under  such  a program  the  child 
v/ho  is  mentally  retarded  is  extremely  handicapped 


^Garrison,  op.  cit.,  p.  220. 
^Ibid.,  p.  220. 


and  thus  makes  very  little  progress.  If  he  is  to 
succeed,  he  must  have  the  opportunity  and  be 
encouraged  to  make  responses  that  are  predominantly 
physical,  emotional,  and  social,  as  well  as  those  of 
a mental  nature. 

Learning,  as  conceived  by  modern  psychology, 
occurs  largely  through  concrete  experiences  that 
are  part  of  real  life--going  on  excursions,  for 
instance,  or  observing  and  handling  actualities 
as  plants,  animals,  or  specimens  of  any  kind  that 
can  be  brought  into  the  classroom.  For  the  slow- 
learning  child,  experiences  must  be  kept  on  a concrete 
"doing"  level.  This  can  best  be  done  through  the 
use  of  materials,  tools,  apparatus,  and  the  like. 

For  him  these  facts  have  definite  meaning  and  assume 
a place  of  significance  in  his  mental  behavior, 
while  activities  of  an  abstract,  narrative  type 
involving  an  abundance  of  symbo'’.ic  elements  (language) 
are  always  more  or  less  meaningless  to  him. 

Reagan^  analyzed  the  textbook  the  process  of  "problem- 

solving"  and  the  "project  method",  as  ansv/ers  to  subject- 

matter  problems.  He  endorses  the  "project  method",  which 

he  defines  as  "any  unit  of  activity  in  which  the  pupil 

engages  because  of  an  inner  urge,  or  felt  purpose,  on  his 

part" . ^ 

Reagan  suggests  one  other  answer  to  the  subject- 
matter  problem,  an  arrangement  of  subject-matter  wlilch  is 
superior  to  the  textbook  method  and  yet  not  commonly 
termed  problems  nor  projects: 


3:^  W.  Reagan,  Fundaments  of  Teaching,  Scott,  Foresman 

and  Company,  Hew  York,  pp.  141-183. 

^Ibld. , p.  183 
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Instead  of  assigning  dally  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  a textbook,  the  teacher  may  organize  the  subject 
matter  of  a course  in  the  form  of  relatively  large 
units,  the  size  of  which  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  maturity  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  these  units  may 
be  problematic  in  character,  others  may  not.  Some 
of  them  may  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  pupils  that 
they  will  engage  in  them  whole-heartedly--and,  hence, 
may  be  regarded  as  projects;  others  of  these  units 
may  not  become  projects.  In  so  far  as  any  of  the 
units  prove  go  be  real  problems  or  genuine  projects 
for  the  pupils,  the  benefit  of  the  nroblem  or  the 
project  method  will  be  realized.  If  only  a fev;,  or 
even  none,  of  the  units  prove  to  be  problems  or 
projects,  certain  benefits  may  nevertheless  be  derived 
from  the  organization  of  the  material  into  the  larger 
unit.  In  other  words,  if  the  teacher  is  able  to 
formulate  a list  of  units  of  work  each  of  v/hlch  can 
be  taught  and  tested  for  as  a unit,  and  if  this  list 
of  units  will  constitute  a sufficiently  complete  and 
properly  organized  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  is 
possible  that  the  resulting  selection  and  arrangement 
of  subject  matter  will  be  superior  to  the  textbook 
answer  to  the  subject-matter  problem,  even  though 
the  units^ chosen  prove  to  be  neither  problems  nor 
projects. ^ 

Wells^  conducted  an  investigation  in  which  he  made  a 
study  of  textbooks  and  magazine  articles,  and  visited  a 
number  of  teachers  using  geography  projects  in  order  to 
judge  the  value  of  projects.  His  Investigation  of 
textbooks  covered  twenty- two  titles  and  sought  to  determine 
what  textbook  writers  said  ’’should  be  done”  in  the  use  of 
project  methods.  His  study  of  twenty-six  magazine 
articles  covering  the  topic  of  projects  described 
^Ibld.,  p.  182. 

2a.  Edwin  Wells,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Project 
Materials  and  Project  Methods  Used  by  Teachers  To  Motivate 
The  Study  of  Geography  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades”, 
Unpublished  master's  thesis,  Boston  University,  1937,.  pp . 39-8|7. 
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"what  has  been  done".  H e visited  a number  of  class-rooms 
and  observed  "v/hat  is  being  done". 

Several  conclusions  by  'A'ells  were  significant  and 
helped  the  writer  in  reaching  decisions  on  hov/  to  teach 
the  Opportunity  Group  geography.  He  stated,  among  other 
conclusions : 

1.  Textbooks  were  unanimous  in  favoring  the 
project  method  and  freely  predicted  its  growth. 

2.  Projects  did  not  eliminate  the  problem  of 
discipline  but  apparently  reduced  it  to  a 
minimum. 


3.  The  project  method  provided  for  the  largest 
amount  of  active  pupil  participation. 


4. 


Pupil  participation,  as  witnessed  in  visits 
to  classrooms,  ranged  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Teachers  using  committee  methods  or 
groups  attained  one  hundred  percent 
participation. ^ 


A report  on  a survey  by 


Billett^ 


on  the 


teaching- 


learning  cycle  employed  in  three  hundred  and  sixty  secondary 
schools  in  which  some  form  of  the  unit  assignment  Vv'as  used 
was  helpful  to  the  writer  in  spacing  the  teaching-learning 
cycle.  Pour  steps  or  phases  predominated  in  the  teaching 


learning  cycle  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  terms  most 
commonly  used  as  labels  for  the  steps  were:  (1)  Introduction, 

(2)  individual-work  or  laboratory  period,  (3)  period  of 
class  discussion,  and  (4)  testing  period. 

1 Ibid.,  pp.  97-98 

^Roy  0.  B illett.  Fundamentals  of  Secondary-School 
Teachlng-with  Emphasis  on  the  Unit  Method,  Houghton- Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  1940,  p.  596 
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Ho  sic  and  Chasel  have  defined  the  term  "project  method" 


in  a manner  most  suitable  for  the  writer's  announced 


Intention  of  bringing  meaning  into  geography  for  the 
Opportunity  Class,  They  show  that  "project  method"  can  be 
used  by  a group,  for  bringing  about  worthwhile  changes,  and 
that  it  is  really  a principle  to  work  out  rather  than  a 
procedure,  and  that  attention  becomes  focused  upon  the 
activities  of  children  rather  than  upon  those  of  the  teacher 
They  make  the  following  definition: 

It. (the  project  method)  is  a name  for  what 
happens  when  an  Individual,  or  a group,  sets  a bout 
accomplishing  a purpose,  and  in  carrying  It  out 
brings  about  changes  in  his  (or  their)  know'ledge, 
skills,  habits,  or  attitudes.  If  the  undertaking 
is  worthy  and  the  changes  are  desirable,  we  call 
the  activity  educative,  in  the  narrower  and  better 
sense  of  that  word. 

Project  Method:  That  is  an  educational  term 

and  at  once  raises  the  question:  "'Ahat  does  it  mean? 

The  Formal  Steps  v/e  know.  Drill  w'e  knov/.  Supervised 
Study,  Socialized  Recitation,  Inductive  Method, 
Motivation,  Thought  Question,  Laboratory  Work,  and 
many  more.  How  will  recitation  conducted  by  this 
new  method  differ  from  the  methods  we  already  employ?" 
Just  there  lies  the  difficulty.  These  so-called 
"methods"  are  procedures  to  be  employed;  the  Project 
Method  is  really  a principle  to  be  applied.  As  such, 
it  is  more  inclusive  than  any  of  them,  m.ore  difficult 
to  grasp,  and  more  far-reaching  in  its  possibilities. 


-Ljam.es  P.  Hosic  and  Sara  E.  Chase,  Brief  Guide  To  the 
Project  Method,  World  Book  Company,  New  York,  1926,  p,  5. 
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They  say  further: 


Note  how  the  attention  now  hecomes  focused,  upon 
the  activities  of  the  c.hlldren  rather  than  upon  those 
of  the  teacher.  For  many  a year  we  have  considered 
with  painful  seriousness  "how  to  conduct  the  recita- 
tion, " forgetting  that  the  nearest  counterpart  of  the 
recitation  outside  the  school  is  perhaps  a trial  in 
court  or  it  may  be  a sermon  or  a lecture.  The  school 
should  be  the  child’s  club  and  his  workshop,  his 
little  commonwealth,  his  philanthropic  society,  and  in 
a sense  his  family.  He  is  entitled  to  it.  It  makes 
up  a large  part  of  his  world.  He  lives  in  it.  If  he 
lives  ftilly  and  richly,  he  will  compass  a large  nart 
of  the,  to  him,  potential  world,  and  will  find  the 
transition  easy  when  he  leaves  it  behind,  to  depend 
for  the  remainder  of  his  span  of  life  ucon  other  social 
Institutions,  many  of  v;hich  the  adults  of  the  commi'nity 
claim  as  peculiarly  their  own.  l^i'liy  perpetuate  the 
sham  doctrine  of  a merely  formal  preparation  for  life. 
The  school  _is  life,  or  should  be  I 

Very  well,  then,  the  Project  Method  means  provid- 
ing opportunity  for  children  to  engage  in  living,  in 
satisfying,  worth-v/hile  enterprises--v/orth-vjhile  for 
them;  it  means  guiding  and  assisting  them  to  participate 
in  these  enterprises  so  that  they  may  reap  to  the 
full  the  possible  benefits. 

The  Project  Method,  then,  is  a point  of  view 
rather  than  a procedure.  It  doesn’t  lend  itself  to 
direction  by  rule  of  thumb.  "Exhibits"  of  it  may  be 
misleading--as  indeed  they  often  are.  One  doesn’t  pick 
it  up  by  imitation;  one  must  have  a sound  philosophy 
and,  for  that  matter,  some  knowledge  of  modern 
psychology  and  of  human  engineering  in  a democratic 
society  as  well.  There  is  as  yet  no  easily  communicable 
technique.  There  can  be  no  recipes.  But  a number 
profess  to  have  found  a light  which  somehow  makes 
clearer  the  path.  The  nevir  approach  to  the  children 
arouses  more  satisfactory  response.  The  pupils  take 
more  responsibility.  They  volunteer.  They  cooperate. 
They  regard  the  business  of  the  school  as  the  "real 
thing,"  much  as  they  do  their  out-of-school  affairs. 

They  grow  to  an  unwonted  degree  in  ability  to  handle 
the  school  tasks.  And  when  the  most  severe  tests  of 
knowledge  and  skill  are  applied,  behold,  Abou  Ben 
Adhem’ s name  leads  all  the  rest.^ 


llbid. , pp.  6-8 
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Brownl  also  urges  "participation  of  each  child  in  a 
shared  responsibility".  He  declares: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  revolutionise  school 
procedure  or  curricula  to  accomplish  this  end.  No 
"nev/  school"  is  necessary,  nor  need  the  "shared" 
responsibility  be  a physical  activity.  A stimulating 
group  discussion  or  maintaining  standards  of  group 
achievement  maybe  as  much  a group  responsibility  as 
putting  on  a play  or  going  on  a field  trip. 

RivlinS  sees  the  value  of  project  v;ork,  but  warns  of 

permitting  to  concentrate  upon  working  at  just  what  they 

can  do  best.  He  makes  the  following  point; 

The  emphasis  placed  by  some  experimental  schools 
upon  the  pupil’s  freedom  to  participate  in  the  project 
work  on  his  present  level  of  ability  may  be  a barrier 
to  the  removal  of  his  deficiencies.  The  youngster 
finds  it  perfectly  comfortable  to  draw,  if  he  likes 
drawing,  or  to  do  the  manual  work  if  that  is  where 
his  Interest  lies.  As  a result,  he  is  too  busy  to 
spend  much  time  attempting  the  things  he  cannot  do 
or  is  not  Interested  in  doing.  Though  there  is  good 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  feeling  of  success  that 
attends  his  working  along  lines  where  he  is  competent, 
the  child  is  too  young  to  be  permitted  to  work  as 
though  his  interests  are  so  specialized  that  efforts 
along  other  lines  are  unnecessary.  The  psychiatrist 
is  therefore  gratified  to  see  that  alert  teachers, 
both  in  progressive  and  in  traditional  schools, 
attempt  to  spread  the  range  of  the  child's  activities 
without  introducing  the  elements  of  coercion  and 
drudgery.  Much  that  is  done  at  first  as  a mere  assign- 
ment leads  to  genuine  interests  later  on. 


-L  Franc  is  J.  Brown,  Educational  Sociology, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1947,  p.  291, 
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^Rlvlin,  op.  cit.,  p,  388, 
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A fruitful  source  for  helping  a teacher  make  geography 
meaningful  to  an  Opportunity  Class  is  the  Bailey  compilation 
of  the  day-hy-day  records  of  creative  teachers  at  work. 
Carolyn  Shervi/ln  Bailey  states: 

Every  suggestion  contributed  by  a teacher  of  this 
collection  grew  out  of  an  urgent  need  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  class-room. .. Simolicity  and  directness 
characterize  the  schoolroom  activities  which  are 
included  here.  Each  plan  and  project  have  been  tested 
in  an  ordinary  schoolroom  and  found  successful;  there 
is  not  a phrase  of  theory.^ 

Some  of  the  projects  listed  under  Geography  in  the 
Bailey  compilation  include  "a  Playhouse  That  Moved  Outdoors" 
"The  Country  Pair",  "A  Museum  Of  Our  City’s  Industries", 
"Product  and  Process  Book",  "So  We  Build  Our  Own  Museum  of 
Art",  "Making  Their  Ovm  Travelogue",  "Postage  Stamps  Teach 
Geography",  and"Making  Geography  International". 

Miller"^  is  a particular  source  of  inspiration  for 
teachers  v«ho  have  pupils  of  the  calibre  of  those  enrolled 
in  an  Opportunity  Class.  He  keynotes  the  contents  by 
stating: 


1 Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey,  compiler.  Schoolroom  Plans  and 
Projects,  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  1932,  280  pp. 

^Ibld.,  preface,  iii. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  215-280 

4Harry  Lloyd  Miller,  Creative  Learning  and  Teaching, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1927,  , 
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As  teachers  and  administrators  we  need  constantly 
to  renew  our  loyalty  to  the  profession  in  the 
confidence  that  boys  and  girls  are  what  they  may 
become.  We  recognize  the  complexities  of  this  age 
into  which  we  are  plunged.  What  pupils  dn  is  one 
thing;  v;hat  they  can  do  and  will  under  stimulating 
and  awakening  education  is  another  thing. 

He  speaks  with  the  voice  of  a prophet, 

Directlnp^  study  will  take  the  place  of  hearing 
lessons  recited... In  technique  the  teacher  will  be 
concerned  mainly  with  the  pupils’  habits  of  study, 
and  he  will  seek  to  make  productive  the  activity  of 
boys  and  girls  in  a class  hour  characterized  by  the 
work-spirit.  More  and  more  the  pupil  will  b e guided 
in  the  appraisal  of  his  own  product.  Self-criticism 
will  be  far  more  significant  than  teacher-criticism. 

An  error  the  pupil  is  stimulated  to  discover  in  his 
own  work  will  be  valued  far  above  a hundred  organized 
mistakes  listed  by  the  teacher  under  rain  and  reign 
of  red  ink.  No  longer  will  teachers  be  found 
examining  the  finished  product  of  their  students 
and  rejoicing  over  student  failure.  Criticizing  and 
scolding  will  give  v\^ay  to  refreshing  forms  of  guidance 
in  the  pursuit  of  central  ideas. .. Failures  and 
mistakes  will  not  be  used  to  confirm  bad  habits. 
Guidance  in  the  creative  will  take  the  place  of 
testing  the  accretive. ^ 

More  recent  but  also  valuable  are  the  pronouncements  of 
KohnS  about  teaching  individuals  with  understanding. 

He  states: 


-Libid. , p.  12-13. 

Sclyde  F.  Kohn,  "Geographic  Instruction  in  the 
Intermediate  and  Upper  Grades",  Nineteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Council  for  Social  Studies.  The  Council, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1948,  p.  219. 
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The  degree  of  understanding  that  may  fairly 
he  expected  of  any  individual  is  dictated  hy  the 
stage  of  development  v\^hich  that  individual  has 
reached.  Carried  beyond  that  ability  of  the 
individual  to  understand,  learning  becomes  mere 
verbalism,  and  as  such  offers  the  danger  of  becoming 
a source  of  misunderstanding  and  half-truths. 

One  of  the  objectives  at  every  stage  of 
geographic  instruction  is  to  enable  students  to 
apply  what  is  learned.  The  acceptance  of  such  a 
criterion  for  the  growth  of  the  geographic  point 
of  view  requires  the  teacher  to  consider  carefully 
the  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  students,  and 
to  analyze  the  subject  matter  so  as  to  select  that 
which  will  contribute  most  to  the  growth  of 
geographic  understanding. 

Objectives  in  the  social  studies  have  also  been  stated 
by  many  other  w^riters  and  educators.  Wesley^  has  compiled 
a tangible  and  definite  list  v/hlch  can  be  used  not  only  to 
identify  objectives  but  also  as  a check  list  of  the  criteria 
in  the  performance  of  pupils  of  the  Opportunity  Class,  in 
the  study  of  geography  by  the  committee-method--a  method 
employing  the  use  of  projects  and  directed  through  the 
v/ork  of  small  cormalttee  groups  within  a class-room. 

The  summary  of  the  list  by  Wesley  follov/s: 

I.  Information 

II.  Skill  in  (1)  using  libraries  and  institutions,  (2) 
using  books  and  materials,  (3)  sifting  evidence, 

(4)  analysis,  (5)  observation,  (6)  writing, 

(7)  making  maps,  charts,  etc.,  (8)  memorizing, 

(9)  using  the  scientific  methods. 


^ Edgar  B.  Vifesley,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  D.  0. 
Heath  and  Co.,  N ew  York,  1937,  pp.  170-171. 
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III.  Habits  of  (1)  neatness,  (2)  industry,  (3) 
promptness,  (4)  accuracy,  (5)  cooperation, 

(6)  economy  of  time  and  money,  (7)  patience. 

IV.  Attitudes  of  (1)  respect,  (2)  appreciation, 

(3)  admiration,  (4)  faith,  (5)  responsibility, 
(0)  helpfulness,  (7)  sympathy,  (8)  patriotism, 
(9)  tolerance,  (10)  fairness,  (11)  broad- 
mindedness. 

V.  Qualities  of  (1)  independence,  (2)  will  power, 
(3)  courage,  (4)  persistence,  (5)  alertness, 

(6)  imagination,  (7)  initiative,  (8) 
creativeness . 

The  research  conducted  by  the  writer  led  him  to  a 
new  evaluation  of  the  objectives  of  geography.  The  study 
of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  slov/-learnlng 
child  gave  him  a keener  Insight  into  the  everyday 
problems  encountered  by  the  pupils  of  the  Opportunity 
Class  and  v;idened  an  already  sympathetic  attitude. 

Through  the  conclusions  of  eminent  educators  and  highly- 
trained  psychologists,  he  received  a clear  explanation 
of  the  principles  underlying  teaching  through  group 
participation.  He  reinforced  his  decision  to  teach 
geography  to  the  Opportunity  Class  by  a method  allowing 
group  participation  by  the  pupils  and  for  sympathetic 
understanding  by  the  instructor--namely  the  committee 
method... a medium  employing  the  use  of  projects  and 
directed  through  the  work  of  small  committee  groups 

i 

within  a class-room.. 
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CI-IAPTER  III 


STUDYING  GEOGRAPHY  THROUGH  THE  USE  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  idea  of  studying  geography  through  the  use  of 
committees  was  introduced  to  the  class  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  school  year. 

The  class  was  asked  to  consider  itself  as  a club 
and  the  pupils  as  charter  members.  The  purpose  of  the 
club  was  to  study  the  geography  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  through  the  use  of  groups  or  committees. 

To  help  launch  the  idea  it  was  decided  at  the 
start  of  the  preliminary  discussion  that  two  pupils 
serve  as  reporters  during  the  geography  period  and 
' record  all  the  facts  presented  by  the  pupils  of  the  clas 
that  were  to  be  considered.  The  first  two  volunteers 
were  appointed  reporters. 

The  vjall  map  v/as  used  to  locate  the  countries  to 
be  studied.  Their  names  v/ere  printed  on  the  blackboard. 
Then  a list  of  factors  which  might  be  common  to  all  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  was  compiled  by 
the  class  and  printed  on  the  blackboard. 

The  list  compiled  by  the  class  and  recorded  by  the 
reporters  is  found  in  Table  2. . 
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Table  2 


FACTORS  ABOUT  COUNTRIES 


Number  of  people 

Kind  of  people 

Size  of  country 

Cities 

Mountains 

Pood 

Rivers 

Transportation 

Climate 

Clothing  of  people 
Customs  of  people 
Religions  in  country 
Sports 

Entertainment 

Capitals 

Maps 

Animals 

Manufacturing 

Kind  of  land 

Furniture 

Jungles 

Government 


Imports 

Trees 

Housing 

Deserts 

Scenery 

Birds 

Churches 

Farming 

Cattle 

Lumbering 

Mining 

Trapping 

Charts 

Maps 

Vegetation 
Buildings 
Rainfall 
Market  place 


Exports 
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The  factors  listed  in  Table  2 were  studied  by  the 
class.  The  class  decided  it  v^'ould  be  wiser  to  group  the 
factors  in  some  systematic  order.  The  recommendation  v/as  ' 
followed.  The  factors  were  grouped  into  twelve  headings. 

A pupil  suggested  that  these  headings  could  serve  as  the 
names  of  committees.  The  class  agreed  with  him  and  it 
voted  to  form  a committee  for  each  of  the  following  twelve 
headings : 

1.  Cities 

2.  Commerce 

3.  Communication 

4.  Government 

5 . Map  s 

6.  Natural  Resources 

7.  Occupations 

8.  People 

9.  Physical  Features 

10.  Picture  Features 

11.  Present  Problems 

12.  Transportation 

It  was  next  decided  by  the  class  to  make  its  own 
booklet  on  Egypt,  through  the  operation  of  the  committee 
system  and  by  having  about  three  members  of  the  class  on 
each  of  the  above  twelve  committees. 

Volunteers  were  asked  to  act  as  chairmen.  The  name 
"chairmen"  was  changed  to  "captains". 
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athletes  in  the  room  asked  for  that  change. 

The  captains,  in  turn,  asked  for  volunteers  to  serve 
on  their  respective  committees,  and  quickly  formed  committee!  . 

One  captain  immediately  asked  for  drav/ing  paper  and 
tracing  paper.  Another  asked  if  his  committee  could  use 
books  other  than  the  textbook.  A third  Inquired,  if  the 
class  could  separate  into  groups  and  make  plans. 

The  class  was  allowed  to  separate  into  groups.  When 
a question  rose  among  several  as  to  which  committee  they 
had  pledged  their  services,  one  member  of  the  class 
volunteered  to  get  the  names  from  the  reporters  and  make  a 
chart  of  the  committees  and  their  membersMp  for  display 
on  the  bulletin  board. 

The  committee  groups  started  to  function.  Captains 
vi/hispered  Instructions.  Pupils  scurried  for  their  books, 
notebooks,  pens  and  pencils.  Calls  kept  coming  to  the 
writer's  desk  for  paper. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  a chart  of  the  membership 
was  hanging  on  the  room  bulletin  board.  The  chart  is  shown 
on  Table  3 on  the  next  page.  The  word  Egypt,  baked  by  a 
pupil  letter  by  letter  in  clay  about  four  inches  high,  and 
painted  white,  v;as  being  displayed  on  a red  background 
drawn  by  that  pupil  on  a table  in  the  room.  Pictures 
about  Egypt  and  other  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean- 
Sea  began  to  make  their  appearance. 


Table  3.  PROJECT  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

ROOM  208 

TOPIC:  COUNTRIES  AROUND  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA 
IvfflTHOD:  STUDY  OP  COUNTRIES  THROUGH 
COMMITTEES  AND  REPORTS 


NA?^1E  OF  PUPIL  CAPT.  COMMITTEES  NAMES  OP  COMMITTEES 

ON  EGYPT 


A it.  10 

B 3 

C 2 

D 8 

E it  2 

F 9 

G it  11 

H it  12 

I 5 

J 12 

K 2 

L 12 

M 5 

N 7 

0 9 

P 2 

Q it  6 

R 9 

S 1 

T R 

U 7 

V 9 

W R 

X 10 

Y 10 

Z 7 

AA  it  9 

BBB  5 

CC  8 

DD  it  5 

EE  it  1 

PP  it  8 

GG  it  4 

HH  4 

II  1 

JJ  3 

KK  II 


1 Cities 

2 Commerce 

3 Communication 

4 Government 

5 Maps 

6 Natural  Resources 

7 Occupations 

8 People 

9 Physical  Features 

10  Picture  Features 

11  Present  Problems 

12  Transportation 
R Reporters 
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When  a question  arose  as  to  where  to  secure  information 
about  Egypt,  the  various  groups  reported  their  sources. 

These  sources  were  printed  on  the  blackboard  and  the 
reporters  recorded  them  as  printed  for  future  reference. 

The  sources  are  listed  in  Table  4. 

Atlases,  encyclopedias,  magazines,  nev/spapers,  history 
and  miscellaneous  geography  books  now  found  places  on  desks 
alongside  the  regular  textbook.  The  books  varied  from  ten- 
cent  pamphlets  to  very  expensive  volumes,  and  they  varied 
in  copyright  dates  from  1892  to  1948. 

The  pupils  worked  on  their  individual  committee 
"projects"  not  only  during  the  geography  period,  which  is 
scheduled  three  times  a week,  but  also  before  school,  during 
lunch  period,  during  the  homeroom  guidance  period,  and 
during  study  periods.  A large  number  of  the  pupils  took 
geography  books  home  for  the  first  time  during  the  year. 

One  boy  reported  that  he  had  given  up  an  afternoon  of 
playing  ball  to  v;ork  on  a geography  chart.  Several  told 
that  boy  that  they  also  had  spent  considerable  time  at  home 
on  their  geography,  A girl  remained  after  school  to  thank 
the  writer  for  "putting  her  on  a committee"  because  she  had 
made  some  new  friends  by  being  on  the  committee.  She  was 
made  to  feel  even  better,  v;hen  told  that  she  had  been 
picked  by  her  own  captain  to  be  on  the  committee  and  that 
the  writer  v/as  merely  on  the  side-lines  during  work  on  the 
project . 
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Table  4. 

SOURCES  FOR  IMFORMATIOW  ABOUT  COUNTRIES 

1. 

A v/orld  almanac 

2. 

The  textbook 

3. 

Encyclopedias 

4. 

World  Atlas 

5. 

Special  books  of  geography  and  history 

6 . 

Interviews  with  people  who  had  lived 
in  Egypt  or  had  visited  it 

7. 

Magazines 

8. 

Newspapers 

9. 

Movies 

10. 

Radio 

11. 

Television 

12. 

Miscellaneous  books  in  the  school  and  city 
libraries 

13. 

Letters  from  people  living  in  Egypt 

14. 

Articles  of  food,  clothing  or  shelter 
from  Egypt 

15. 

Tourist  booklets 

lb . 

Visits  to  museums 

The  v/rlter,  of  course,  observed  the  work  of  the 
coimnlttees  day  by  day,  Hovv^ever,  to  prevent  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  duties  of  the  captains  and  the  members  of  each 
committee,  the  writer  held  a meeting  for  the  captains 
after  school  one  day  and  gave  an  explanation  of  their 
responsibilities  to  them.  The  captains  were  also  advised 
that  each  w'as  expected  to  give  a short  report  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  geography 
period  and  that  each  member  of  the  committee  was  expected 
to  produce  enough  worthwhile  work  to  remain  on  the 
committee , 

These  short  reports  at  the  beginning  of  each 
geography  period  acquainted  the  pupils  of  one  committee 
v/ith  the  progress  of  the  sister  committees  and  also 
motivated  some  individuals  to  greater  effort. 

The  members  of  all  committees  v;ere  also  asked  to 
write  short  explanations  of  their  progress  every  second 
geography  period.  They  were  told  that  they  were  to  write 
those  reports  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  and  that 
they  would  not  be  penalized  for  errors  of  composition 
or  spelling.  The  only  requirements  v/ere  that  they  explain 
their  progress  as  clearly  as  possible  and  that  they 
write  or  print  neatly. 
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The  non-readers  soon  exhau^d  the  supply  of  drawing 
paper  on  hand,  A second  ream  of  drawing  paper  was 
obtained,  as  soon  as  the  first  ream  was  getting  low. 

The  non-readers  worked  v;ith  even  greater  application 
than  others  in  the  class.  Compasses  and  crayons  v;ere 
prominent  on  their  desks.  They  exchanged  lettering 
devices.  They  drew  maps,  copied  charts,  printed  headings 
and  copied  or  created  pictures  to  illustrate  the  work  of 
the  others  on  the  committees. 

When  the  deadline  for  finishing  the  reports  cam.e 
and  the  reports  had  been  completed,  the  captain  of 
each  committee,  or  someone  he  had  picked  as  the  committee 
spokesman,  showed  the  class  the  report  and  either  read 
the  material  in  it  aloud  or  gave  an  oral  report  to  the 
class.  In  most  cases  each  captain  elected  to  present 
the  report  himself. 

Each  of  the  twelve  reports  was  practically  a 
booklet  by  itself.  Nearly  every  report  contained 
original  drav/ings  on  the  cover,  plus  the  name  of  the 
report  in  decorative  lettering,  the  names  of  the 
committee  members  and  whatever  else  that  was  felt 
necessary  to  make  a proper  presentation.  Nearly  each 
report  had  some  original  work,  in  addition  to  material 
copied  from  the  various  sources.  Samples  of  the  products 
of  Egypt  were  pasted  into  the  pages  of  the  reports. 

Maps  of  various  types  were  prominently  featured  in  the 
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booklets.  Pictures  and  clippings  v/ere  shov/n  to  good 
advantage . 

Each  pupil  was  given  some  paper  and  asked  to  write 
dov'/n  at  least  five  Important  facts  about  the  contents 
of  each  report  during  its  presentation  to  the  class. 

Some  wrote  down  more  than  five  important  facts  about 
the  contents  of  each  report.  Others  only  jotted  down 
one  or  two  facts. 

The  pupils  were  told  that  their  mark  for  the  first 
half  of  the  quarter  would  depend  principally  on  their 
work  on  these  reports,  but  that  they  would  also  be 
given  a short  test  to  see  how'  much  they  had  retained. 

They  were  given  the  following  short-completion- type 
test  and  directed  to  give  their  answers  in  one  word, 
if  possible,  or  in  a short  sentence,  where  necessary. 

The  test  follov/s: 

1)  Wliat  canal  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Red  Sea? 

2)  VvTiat  is  the  most  important  ’’cash"  crop  of 
Egypt? 

5)  ¥/hat  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Egypt? 

4)  T/Vhat  is  the  capital  of  Egypt? 

5)  \'\Tiy  is  Egypt  referred  to  as  the  ’’Cradle 
of  Civilization’’? 

6)  V/hy  is  Egypt  called  ’’The  Gift  of  The  Kile’’J 

7)  What  European  country  controlled  Egypt  for  a 
number  of  years? 
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8)  \¥hat  remains  in  Egypt  to  tell  of  the  glorious 
past  of  the  Egyptians? 

9)  What  is  a mosque? 

10)  W):^at  Is  an  Egyptian  pyramid? 

The  test  was  handed  out  on  mimeographed  paper  to 
the  pupils.  Each  question  was  read  aloud  to  the  class. 
The  pupils  were  told  that  mistakes  in  spelling  or 
grammar  would  not  count  against  them. 

The  test  was  scored  on  the  "basis  of  ten  points  per 
answer,  with  the  following  results; 

There  was  one  perfect  score. 

Five  pupils  scored  ninety. 

Ten  pupils  scored  eighty. 

Fourteen  pupils  scored  seventy. 

Two  pupils  scored  sixty. 

One  pupil  scored  thirty. 

One  pupil  scored  twentj. 

In  all  there  v^ere  thirty-four  who  took  the  test. 
The  mem"bershlp  of  the  thirty- seven  had  shrunk  due  to 
transfer  and  changes  as  explained  in  Chapter  One  of 
this  paper. 

Pupils  were  also  asked  to  write  their  honest 
impressions  to  committee  participation.  The  replies 
indicated  unanimous  approval.  Even  the  non-readers  in 
the  room  came  out  with  praise. 

The  follov/ing  are  some  of  the  papers  vtrritten  by 
members  of  the  group; 
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By  working  on  the  committee  I learned  to  work 
with  other  people.  In  making  the  report,  I did 
things  I would  never  bother  to  do,  unless  I v/as  on 
a committee.  I learned  that  a geography  book  is  more 
than  maps  and  pictures.  I learned  that  geography 
is  the  world  and  its  people  and  I never  thought 
geography  was  like  that.  I never  liked  geography, 
until  I came  to  the  seventh  grade.  I love  it  now. 


D. 


B y working  on  the  committee  I learned  to 
study  wdth  a group.  I learned  to  look  up  facts 
in  a dictionary  and  other  books.  I learned  I 
should  be  proud  to  be  an  American.  I learned  to 
know  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  Egypt.  I 
learned  to  know  what  I am  studying  in  Geography. 


J.  P. 

I learned  to  enjoy  reading  other  books. 

R.N. 

I learned  the  names  of  all  the  Mediterranean 
countries  and  some  of  their  capitals.  I learned 
to  tell  time  by  reading  a map.  I learned  how 
latitude  and  longitude  help  find  a city  on  a map. 

I learned  that  every  year  the  Kile  River  overflows 
and  leaves  rich  soil.  I learned  that  the  biggest 
pyramid  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  Kings  of- 
Egypt.  That  King  is  now  dead. 

J.  C. 

By  working  on  a project  I learned  of  cities 
I never  heard  of  before.  I learned  to  look  into 
books  I never  looked  into  before. 

W.  0. 

By  working  on  the  project,  I learned  to 
work  on  a committee.  I also  learned  to  do  some 
vi/ork  by  myself.  I learned  the  area  in  square 
miles  of  Egypt.  I learned  the  population  of 
Egypt.  I also  learned  about  the  buildings  in 
Egypt.  I also  learned  about  the  people  in  Egypt 
and  I learned  how  they  dressed. 


B.  K. 
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By  working  on  the  project,  I learned  the 
following  facts  I never  learned  before.  I never 
knew  Great  Britain  controlled  Egypt,  I learned  to 
look  up  and  find  v/hat  other  people  are  doing  in 
other  lands.  I never  knev/  that  Egypt  was  such  an 
interesting  place  before.  I found  out  how  they 
live.  It  is  interesting  also  to  know  how  they 
control  the  land  and  how  they  use  water  irrigation. 
I also  learned  how  they  make  glass.  I also  learned 
many  other  interesting  facts  about  Egypt. 


M.  M. 

By  working  on  the  project  I learned  that 
working  with  a committee  is  hard.  I learned  to 
work  with  other  boys  in  my  class.  I learned  that 
the  Nile  is  4,000  miles  long  and  that  Cairo  is 
the  capital  of  Egypt.  I learned  that  Alexandria 
was  named  after  Alexander  and  that  it  is  located 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


J.  S. 

By  working  on  the  project  I learned  to  like 
geography  better  this  year.  I learned  to  make 
a scrap  book  and  get  pictures  of  sheep,  camels, 
goats  and  how  to  make  reports  on  other  countries. 


R.  B. 


I have  learned  plenty  about  Egypt.  I learned 
how  they  farm  and  raise  crops,  how  they  made  useful 
things  and  how  they  used  them.  I w^ould  never  have 
learned  in  another  way  how  the  Nile  River  overflows 
its  banks  and  irrigates  the  land  around  and  why  this 
land  is  called  the  "Gift  of  The  Nile”,  I learned 
how  to  use  an  Atlas.  I learned  how  to  use  an  index. 
I learned  how  to  work  by  myself.  I learned  that 
Geography  is  way  more  than  making  maps.  I learned 
how  other  countries  are  useful  to  each  other  and 
how  they  get  along  by  Importing  and  exporting  crops 
and  how  they  sell  each  others  manufactures.  I 
learned  this  all  from  our  committee. 


W.  M. 

I learned  to  try  to  figure  things  out  and  not 
to  just  memorize. 


A.  C. 
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By  v/orking  on  the  project  I learned  all  about 
Egyptian  picture  writing  and  how  the  Egyptians 
make  clay,  bricks  and  they  winnowed  wheat  and  other 
things.  I learned  to  work  in  a small  committee  of 
three  or  four  and  accomplish  lots  of  Interesting 
things.  I learned  to  like  Egypt.  Maybe  someday 
when  I marry  a rich  man,  I will  visit  Egypt.  I am 
going  to  start  on  another  country,  when  I finish 
Egypt  and  find  important  things  about  that. 


4 


M . Me . 


By  working  on  a committee,  I learned  to  work  in 
a group  vi^ith  someone  else.  I learned  that  the  early 
farmers  probably  grev/  crops  for  about  six  thousand 
years  around  the  Nile.  They  did  not  know  where 
the  water  came  from.  I learned  that  they  still  use 
the  Nile  for  transportation. 


V/.  K. 

I learned  that  if  the  Nile  didn’t  overflov/, 
the  farmers  wouldn’t  have  any  crops. 

W.  M. 

We  learned  all  about  the  people  of  Egypt 
things  they  do  and  v;hat  kind  of  religion  they 
have  and  their  Gods,  what  kind  of  food,  v/hat  kind 
of  houses  and  what  kind  of  country  is  Egypt.  So 
far  my  committee  and  I used  four  books.  We  got 
the  books  in  the  library  upstairs. 

E.  S. 

I learned  about  Egypt  and  the  map  of  Egypt. 

I learned  hov/  to  use  the  unabridged  dictionary  in 
the  closet. 

S.  D. 

B y working  on  a committee  I learned  to  use 
books  by  myself.  I learned  about  products,  about 
fishing,  about  manufacturing,  I learned  where  to 
find  pictures  of  animals  of  horses,  sheep,  cows, 
donkeys  and  camels  and  also  farms.  I learned  about 
the  Mediterranean  region. 


C.  D. 
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I learned,  that  maps  are  very  important 
In  geography  and  that  there  is  a lot  more  to 
learn  in  geography  than  I knov/. 


W.  C. 

I think  geography  is  much  better  the  v/ay 
we  are  doing  it  now  than  before,  that  Egypt 
grov/s  grain  in  the  v^rinter  and  its  farmers  are 
very  good  at  this  sort  of  thing,  I learned  that 
the  Nile  flows  across  a big  desert  and  flows  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  that  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  is  made  up  of  a lot  of  streams  from  North 
Africa  and  other  places. 


J.  B. 


By  working  on  the  project  I learned  to  use 
other  books  to  help  my  committee.  I have  tried 
to  work  by  myself.  I tried  to  make  my  work  a 
success.  I have  learned  more  things  about 
Eg^rpt  and  other  countries  than  I ever  knev/  before. 
I knov/  hov/  products  are  made  in  Egypt  I 

B.  N. 

I learned  the  purpose  of  pictures  and  hov/ 
TJeople  travel  in  a desert. 


M.  B. 

I learned  that  the  early  Egyptians  believed  in 
more  than  one  God.  I learned  that  the  Egyptians 
made  things  from  bronze  and  worked  with  gold.  They 
made  glass,  built  tombs,  temples,  and  boats.  My 
chairman  is  a big  help  to  me. 


E.  V. 


I learned  that  the  transporta.tion  around  the 
Mediterranean  is  different  from  what  I expected. 

R.  M. 

I would  rather  be  a poor  American  than  a rich 
Egyptian,  living  in  the  best  place  in  Egypt. 


P.  V. 
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studying  the  geography  of  Egypt  by  the  committee 
method,  the  pupils  of  the  Opportunity  Class  gained  an 
appreciation  of  the  persons,  places  and  things  of  a 
country  which  has  one  of  the  longest  written  histories 
of  the  world.  The  pupils  also  learned  to  share  the 
work  of  their  various  groups,  v;ith  some  measure  of 
success,  as  shown  by  the  contents  of  their  v/rltten 
indorsements  of  the  committee  method.  They  attained 
a perceivable  amount  of  confidence,  working  without 
pressure  at  a goal  within  their  reach.  Finally,  they 
lived  up  to  quite  a number  of  the  criteria  listed  by 
Wesley  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II. 

Southwestern  Asia,  often  called  the  "bridge" 
between  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
a region  historically  on  a par  v;lth  Egypt,  was  the  next 
region  studied  by  the  Opportunity  Class  by  means  of 
the  committee  method.  The  countries  studied  included: 
Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine,  Transjordan,  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  Iraq,  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 

Substantially  the  same  method  as  described  in 
detail  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Egypt  was  employed 
by  the  Opportunity  Class  in  the  study  of  those  countries. 
The  following  are  the  main  differences  in  regards 


to  details: 
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First,  instead  of  using  the  medium  of  separate 
committee  booklets,  the  Opportunity  Class  this  time 
prepared  a "source-book”  of  the  region.  This  "source- 
book"  was  a compilation  of  facts  about  each  of  the 
countries  of  the  region,  listing  interesting  facts  that 
an  average  person  would  be  likely  to  remember  several 
years  after  having  completed  the  study  of  seventh-grade 
geography. 

Second,  instead  of  employing  twelve  committees  as 
were  used  in  the  study  of  Egypt,  each  of  the  six  rows 
in  the  room  served  as  a committee. 

Third,  each  committee  was  responsible  for  all  the 
"necessary"  facts  about  the  particular  country  it  chose 
to  work  on. 

Fourth,  the  method  of  reporting  was  somewhat 
modified.  The  various  groups  still  gave  oral  summaries 
of  their  w'ork.  However,  each  group  also  wrote  a summary 
on  the  board  in  the  form  of  simple  sentences,  so  that 
the  remainder  of  the  class  could  copy  the  material  into 
notebooks . 

Fifth,  immediately  after  the  report  of  each  country 
had  been  submitted  to  the  class  by  the  group  in  charge 
and  summaries  had  been  recorded  from  the  board  by  the 
class  into  notebooks,  the  writer  gave  a short  com.pletion 
test  of  10  statements. 


During  the  study  of  Southwestern  Asia  the  pupils 
of  the  Opportunity  Class  shared  responsibilities  by 
working  in  groups.  Furthermore,  since  each  group  was 
responsible  for  the  report  on  a particular  country, 
each  member  of  the  group  had  a larger  load  to  carry  and 
did  not  merely  do  the  one  task  he  liked  most.  The  pupils 
displayed  pride  in  their  work.  They  lived  up  to  quite 
a number  of  the  desirable  criteria  listed  by  Wesley 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  II. 

After  the  study  of  Egypt  and  of  Southv/estern  Asia, 
the  class  moved  on  to  the  study  of  Italy,  the  European 
country  with  perhaps  the  most  famous  historical  background. 

Interest  in  the  study  of  Italy  was  quite  high, 
particularly  since  a significant  proportion  of  the 
class  is  descended  from  Italian  immigrants  to  the  United 
States.  As  was  done  in  the  study  of  Egypt,  the  class 
separated  Itself  into  a dozen  committees  and  worked  under 
the  leadership  of  captains. 

The  chief  differences  from*  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  Italy  from  the  work  devoted  to  Egypt 
and  Southwestern  Asia  follow; 

First,  since  the  groups  found  much  more  material 
available  about  Italy  than  the  other  countries  studied 
by  the  committee  method,  the  time  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Italy  was  substantially  longer. 
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Second,  the  members  of  one  committee  read  to  the 
class  about  Italy  from  books  that  are  not  strictly 
construed  as  p^eography.  Other  committees  imitated  this 
act  and  oral  reading  monopolized  the  work  of  committees 
for  several  days. 

Third,  the  various  committees  referred  to  the 
wall  map  of  Europe  much  more  than  to  the  maps  of  the 
previous  regions. 

Fourth,  the  writer  was  aided  by  the  class  in  pre- 
paring a test  on  Italy.  He  announced  that  he  v,/ould  give 
the  class  a fifty  item  objective  test  and  each  committee 
contributed  ten  questions,  several  of  which  he  embodied 
in  a test  shown  on  the  next  page. 

Fifth,  more  products  were  brought  for  class  display 
than  during  the  study  of  the  other  countries. 

During  the  study  of  Italy  the  pupils  gained  an 
appreciation  of  the  historical  shrines  of  Italy,  its 
people  and  its  products.  They  showed  sufficient 
confidence  to  try  oral  reading.  They  worked  as 
cooperative  individuals  vs,ithin  their  respective  committee 
groups.  They  lived  up  to  a large  number  of  the  criteria 
listed  by  V/esley  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II. 
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TEST  OW  ITALY 


PART  I 

I 

DIHECTIOHS:  On  the  map  of  Italy  below  are  10  location  | 

numbers.  Each  number  stands  for  a well-known  place.  Under 
the  map  is  a list  of  the  10  places.  To  the  right  of  each  |i 
place,  write  the  proper  location  number  on  the  dotted  line. 


Milan 

Oenoa 

Turin 

Rome 

Florence 


Mt.  Etna 

Naples  .... 
Venice  .... 
Bologna  .... 
Mt.  Vesuvius  . . . . 
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PART  II 


DIRECTIONS:  In  each  exercise  one  of  the  4 numbered 

parts  will  make  the  best  completion  for  the  statement. 
Decide  which  is  the  best  completion.  Write  the  number  on 
the  dotted  line. 

1.  Italy  is  as  large  in  size  as  the  following  state  in 
the  United  States 

1)  California  3)  Mississippi 

2)  Nevada  4)  Florida  ^ 

2.  Italy  has  a population  the  size  of 

1)  Saudi  Arabia  3)  Great  Britain 

2)  Egypt  4)  Greece 

3.  Per  square  mile  in  Italy,  live  about 

3)  One  hundred 

1)  Fifty  persons  persons 


2)  Three-hundred  and  fifty 
persons 


4)  Tv/o  hundred 
persons 


4.  The  length  of  Italy  is  about  10  degrees  latitude.  That 
means  that  the  length  of  Italy  is  about 


1)  700  miles 

2)  300  miles 

5.  Italy  is  known  as  a land  of 

1)  lowlands 

2)  plateaus 

6.  Italy  became  a big  power,  because  of  its 

1)  supply  of  coal  3)  rivers 

2)  sea  coast  4)  exports 


3)  1,000  miles 

4)  1,500  miles 

3)  rivers 

4)  mountains 
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3)  the  north  of  Italy 

4)  Sicily  


7,  The  Po  Valley  is  located  in 

1)  the  toe  of  the  Italian 
peninsula 

2)  the  heel  of  the 
peninsula 

8.  Most  of  the  people  of  Italy  live  in 

1)  the  Po  Valley  3)  the  islands  of  Italy 

2)  the  peninsula  region  4)  the  colonies  


9.  Most  of  the  immigrants  from  Italy  to  the  United  States 
come  from 

1)  the  Po  Valley  3)  the  islands  of  Italy 

2)  the  peninsula  region  4)  the  colonies 

10.  The  most  progressive  part  of  Italy  is  in 

1)  the  north  3)  the  islands 

2)  the  south  4)  the  colonies  


11.  A mountain  range  which  covers  practically  the  whole 
length  of  Italy  is 

1)  the  Pyrenees  3)  the  Atlas  Mountains 

2)  the  Alps  4)  the  Appenlnes 

12. The  Po  Valley  produces,  for  the  most  part 

1)  minerals  3)  food 

2)  lumber  4)  metals  

13.  Manufacturing  is  possible  in  the  Po  Valley,  because  of 

1)  coal  in  the  Italian  Alps  3)  the  large  supply  of 

raw  materials 

2)  the  dense  population  4)  the  hydroelectric 

power  from  the  Po  and 
other  rivers  


14. 

Northern  Italy  has 

1) 

light  rainfall 

3) 

severe  cold  winter 

weather 

2) 

dry  summers  and  much  4) 

plenty  of  rain  througl- 

winter  rain 

out  the  year  . . . _ . . 

15. 

The 

Po  Valley  is  the  furthest  distance  in  the  world 

from  the  equator  allowing  for  the  growing  of 

1) 

rice 

3) 

mulberry  trees 

2) 

wheat 

4) 

oranges  , ... 

16. 

The 

Po  Valley  leads  in 

the  production  of 

1) 

cheese 

3) 

raw  silk 

2) 

macaroni 

4) 

olive  oil  

17. 

Milan  and  Turin  manufacture  mostly 

1) 

textiles 

3) 

glass-ware 

2) 

shoes 

4) 

hardware  

IS. 

The 

way  Venice  is  built 

reminds  one  ofcities  in 

1) 

the  United  States 

3) 

Holland 

2) 

North  Africa 

4) 

Spaxn  ....  » ... 

19. 

The 

main  export  city  of 

northern 

Italy  is 

1) 

Genoa 

3) 

Rome 

2) 

Naples 

4) 

Florence  ....  .......  . . . 

20. 

Rome 

is  located  on 

1) 

the  Tiber  River 

3) 

the  Arno  River 

2) 

the  Po  River 

4) 

the  Adige  River 

21. 

The 

leading  occupation 

in  Italy 

is 

1) 

agriculture 

3) 

fishing 

2) 

manufacturing 

4) 

22.  The  Mediterranean  type  of  climate  if  found  in 


1)  all  Italy 

2)  in  the  Po  Valley 


3)  the  mountains 

4)  various  parts  of 
Italy 


23.  To  travel  directly  from  Italy  to  Yugoslavia,  one  should  g 

1)  east  3)  north 

2)  west  4)  south 

24.  Florence  is  mainly  known  for  its 

1)  flowers  3)  artists 

2)  forum  4)  silks 

25.  An  object  of  interest  in  Italy  is 

1)  the  Eiffel  Tower  3)  the  Parthenon 

2)  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  4)  the  Acropolis 

26.  No  country  in  Europe  can  compete  with  Italy  in 

1)  extent  of  agriculture 

2)  extent  of  mountains 

27.  Italian  mines  lead  in  the  production  of 

1)  aluminum  3)  copper 

2)  silver  4)  sulphur 

28.  Italy  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  Europe  in 

1)  mineral  wealth  3)  merchant  marine 

2)  the  fishing  industry  4)  lumbering 


3)  extent  of  historical 
background 

4)  extent  of  harbors..., 


29,  Rome  is  very  important  to 

1)  Universalists 

2)  Mormons 


3)  Greek  Orthodox 

4)  Catholics 
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30.  Mediterranean  waters  near  Italy  are  good  fishing 
grounds  for 

1)  salmon  3)  haddock 

2)  cod  4)  sardines 

31.  Mt.  Vesuvius  is  known  in  connection  with 

1)  Pompeii  3)  Trieste 

2)  Florence  4)  Turin 
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32.  Italy  did  not  keep  pace  with  other  European  countries 
on  account  of 


1)  its  small  area 

2)  too  many  volcanoes 
33.  Mt.  Etna  is  located  in 

1)  Sardinia 

2)  Corsica 


3)  too  many  people 

4)  lack  of  minerals  .. 

3)  Sicily 

4)  Elba 


• • 


• • • • « • • • 


34.  The  city  once  called  the  "mistress  of  the  Adriatic"  is 


1)  Naples 

2)  Genoa 


3)  Bologna 

4)  Venice 


35.  The  people  in  Italy  are  largely  vegetarian,  because 


1)  they  prefer  to  eat 
vegetables 

2)  they  cannot  afford  to 
buy  meat 


3)  they  don’t  raise  cattle, 

because  they  lack  lack 
land  for  grazing . 

4)  they  have  a big  surplus 
of  vegetables 


36.  Italians  live  near  the  volcanoes  in  Italy,  because 

1)  they  like  danger  3)  they  don’t  expect  the 

volcanoes  to  erupt 

2)  they  can  make  and  sell  4)  the  land  near  the 

souvenirs  of  lava  volcanoes  is  fertile,...., 

37.  Italians  in  Carrara  produce  mainly 

1)  fine  olives  3)  raw  silk 

2)  marble  4)  chestnuts  , 
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38.  Tourists  travel  to  Italy 

1)  the  fishermen 

2)  the  Tiber  river 

39.  Italy 

1)  exports  more  than 
imports 

2)  imports  more  than 
exports 


to  see,  mainly, 

3)  the  gondolas 

4)  the  historic  ruins 


3)  leads  Europe  in  the 

number  of  colonies 

4)  did  not  benefit  virhen  the 

Suez  Canal  was  opened 


40.  To  get  into  Austria  from  Italy,  one  must  cross 

1)  the  Arno  River  3)  the  Brenner  Pass 

2)  Lake  Como  4)  the  Appenines 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SUM/JlRy  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  advantages  and  disadvantage 
of  teaching  geography  through  the  medium  of  committees, 
conclusions  and  suggested  further  research. 


s 


ADVANTAGES : 

1.  Retarded  seventh  grade  pupils  v/ere  able  to  learn 
geography  through  the  operation  of  committees, 
according  to  the  observation  of  the  writer. 

2.  The  writer  w’as  able  to  leave  the  room,  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  experiment,  for  as  long  as 
fifteen  minutes  at  a tim.e,  and  members  of  the  class 
worked  at  their  individual  committee  projects,  as  if 
they  were  under  surveillance. 

3.  The  master  and  submaster  of  the  school  witnessed 
the  work  of  the  class  and  felt  it  was  worthwhile. 

4.  Eleven  of  the  class  failed  in  geography  during 
the  first  quarter.  Only  tv/o  failed  during  the  second 
quarter.  Failure  was  determined  by  the  simple  class 
tests  administered  by  the  writer  and  by  observation 
as  to  the  pupils’  participation  in  group  effort. 

5.  Several  of  the  class,  who  were  positive  strangers 
to  library  books,  began  to  use  the  school  library 
during  the  committee  projects. 

6.  The  attitude  of  the  class  during  committee  work 
showed  genuine  interest. 

7.  Several  members  made  friends  v/ith  class-mates 
during  their  joint  work  on  committees. 

8.  An  opportunity  was  available  to  the  writer  to 
observe  the  working  habits  of  the  pupils  and  to 
help  where  most  needed. 

9.  The  attitude  of  negativism  of  several  pupils 
seemed  to  disappear. 
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DISADVANTAGES ; 


1.  Pupils  v/orklng  as  committee  members  often 
emphasized  minor  Instead  of  major  points. 

2.  Some  members  of  committees  took  the  road  of 
least  resistance.  They  picked  easy  duties,  instead 
of  those  which  really  test  their  skill. 

3.  Possessors  of  poor  working  habits  nearly 
monopolized  the  time  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Working  on  separate  reports,  some  pupils  failed 
to  see  that  their  work  was  part  of  the  entire  class 
output. 

5.  Pupils  were,  at  time^,  discouraged  by  the  lack 
of  material  to  make  a suitable  contribution  to 

the  work  of  their  committees. 

6.  A certain  amount  of  noise,  due  to  the  Informality 
of  committee  work  and  to  the  necessary  exchange 

of  ideas  between  members,  was  unavoidable. 

7.  Some  pupils  did  less  Virork  than  they  might  have 
done  by  the  textbook  method. 

8.  The  amount  of  time  taken  up  by  the  committee 
report  work  was  greater  than  the  time  taken  up  for 
the  study  of  a similar  portion  of  the  work  by  the 
textbook  method. 


CONCLUSION 

After  v/itnesslng  the  actual  operation  of  the  committee 
method  in  the  Opportunity  Class,  the  v/riter  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  advantages  outv/eigh  the  disadvantages,  and  that  it 
is  a valid  method  to  employ  in  teaching  pupils  of  the  calibre 
described. 
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